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AN “INTERNATIONAL” INVESTMENT, 





Contrary to the generally accepted 
pelief the exhibitions of live stock in 
the United States are the greatest in 
the world. Not only are the displays 
of animal excellence themselves su 
perior to all others, but the equipment 
for the staging of the shows and the 
accommodation of the visiting public 
is far better and more comprehensive 
than in any other country. Vast im- 
provements have been made the past 
year in the setting of the International 
Live Stock Exposition, which will this 
year be held from November 29 to 
December 6. Concentrated, though 
safe and sanitary stabling and display 
of the animals, commodious lecture 





seen the pick of the foremost foreign 
breeds massed together well nigh be- 
neath a single roof. 

Gathered in their thousands at the 
greatest railway center in the world, 
the animals at the “International” 
offer a liberal education in themselves 
to all who care to study them. Here 
all of our master breeders, and many 
from foreign climes, take post-gradu- 
ate courses. Money paid out in at- 
tending the show is regarded by them 
as the most profitable, sound and re- 
munerative investment they can make. 

To keep up with the trend of live 
stock breeding, the farmer and stock- 
man must needs attend the “Interna- 


| 
| CENTRAL PRODUCE MARKET 
TO BE OPERATED BY FARMERS 





Southern [Illinois Milk Producers to 
Establish Milk Depot in St. Louis 
—Plans of St. Louis County Farm- 
ers to Culminate in Comprehen- 
sive Structure—Co-operation and 
Elimination of Middlemen’s and 
Other Unnecessary Charges the 
Cardinal Principles of Undertaking. 





Cyrus Love of Edwardsville, secre- 
tary of the Southern [Illinois Milk 
Shippers’ Association, stated that a 
second committee had been sent to 
St. Louis to seek a suitable site near 
the Union Station for a milk depot, 
with a view to handling milk direct- 
ly from dairyman to consumer, thus 
saving the profit of the middlemen. 

It has been stated that the pro- 








be begun within six weeks, it is 
stated. 

The principle behind the new mar- 
ket, as explained by Beverly M. Nev- 
ins, president of the Nevins Realty 
and Investment Company, and one of 
the chief promoters, is co-operation 
of farmer, merchant and preduce 
man. 

Leases for $25,000 a Year. 

Five hundred and fifty St. Louis 
County farmers have’ signed rental 
leases aggregating $25,000 a year, 
and many of them will be sharehold- 
ers in the proposed corporation. Mr. 
Nevins explains the project thus: 

The farmers will daily bring their 
produce to the central market and 
sell direct to the consumer from 
stalls, 8x25 feet in dimension. Or 
they may-sell their goods to the gro- 
cers, who also will have space, or to 








HOME 


halls, a magnificent exhibition arena, 
together with all necessary comforts 
for visitors—all, as it might be said, 
beneath one roof—form a combination 
hot hitherto contemplated in connec- 
tion with any live stock show. 


In no other country is the show 
yard so closely associated with the na- 
tional educational system, in none is 
the whole scheme and plan of exhibi- 
tion arranged so that each season’s 
prize winners may be brought before a 
court of last resort for final alignment, 
as at the “International,” which will 
this year be held from November 29 
to December 6. Here alone of all the 
great world’s shows may the best. of 
all useful breeds of farm animals be 
seen in their foremost estate in one 
sand display. 

In the United States we have the 
best, and the best of the best may be 
seen each year at the “International.” 
Many foreign countries have great in- 
dividual exhibitions, but by common 
consent of all the world’s highest au- 
thorities, the “International” is an 
easy leader. At this show may be 
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OF THE INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXHIBITION, CHICAGO. 


tional.” He must study the work of 
the judges, and if he cares to, and 
goes the right way about it, he may 
learn from the lips of these judges 
their reasons which governed their 
awards. 

It is a show by the people, for the 
people, of the people. Its guiding prin- 
ciple is the greatest good to the great- 
est number. It offers a matchless op- 
portunity to study, to learn, to meet 
and know the master minds in live 
stock circles. Any farmer who fails 
to attend the “International” deliber- 
ately deprives himself of an asset—a 
valuable asset which in after years 
would have bulked large in his store 
of knowledge and bank account also. 





A heavy snow before frost is con- 
sidered remarkable, and the oldest 
inhabitants have been unsuccessfully 
trying to figure out when such a thing 
ever happened before. Snow on the 
ground and green leaves on the trees 
is now another sight worth seeing in 
the Ozarks—already famous for its 
scenery.—Marshfield Mirror. 


ducer receives only one-half of the 
price paid by the consumer. A high- 
er price was demanded on account of 
feed scarcity and the consequent high 
prices for hay and grain. One com- 
mittee already has visited St. Louis 
to look for a site for the depot. Those 
on the second committee are F. B. 
Rule, St. Jacob; William Schroeder, 
Brighton, and R. F. Ridgway, Poca- 
hontas. 

The producers near St. Jacob and 
Pocahontas are reported to have 
withheld shipments. The dairymen 
say they want $1.90 a hundred Ibs. 
for milk showing 3 per cent cream, 
and the St. Louis milk dealers offer 
only $1.85. 

The plans for the proposed market 
call for seven acres of buildings, 
sheds and stalls, an investment of 
$500,000. 

The incorporation of the market 
company and the purchase of the 
real estate, which alone will call for 
an investment of $250,000, are pro- 
jected in a few days by the promot- 
ers. Construction on the sheds will 








the commission men. They will be 
permitted to find the best market the 
demand will furnish. 

The produce men also will have an 
important part to play. They are ex- 
pected to maintain the balance of 
price between the merchant and the 
farmer. They will be in touch with 
the outside market, when- importing 
is to their advantage, and if the sur- 
plus of local products warrants it, 
then exporting will be profitable. 

Advantages to the Merchant. 

The merchant’s advantages will 
lie in cheap rental and in a co-opera- 
tive system of delivery. The eco- 
nomical saving on rental alone, both 
to him and to the customer, is esti- 
mated at 33% per cent. The saving 
on delivery is estimated at+10 to 15 
per cent. 

There is to be a common shipping 
room, where all purchases will be 
assembled and routed, and then de- 
livered by automobile trucks. 

The new market is expected to 
eliminate a portion of the enormous 

(Continued on Page 9.) 
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The Pig Pen 
BREEDS AND BREEDING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Several 
months ago I commenced to write a 
series of articles on breeds, breeders 
and breeding of pure bred Berkshires, 
but when the dry season made its ap- 
pearance I found I had no time to 
write, but as there is no shortage of 
water now, I will tell your readers 
of one more “crook” that I found in 
the road, in buying breeding stock last 
winter. I saw a very catchy add, ad- 
vertising a bred sow that was the dam 
of two grand champions at State Fair, 
priced at $75.00. 


Now, as I knew the owner well (or 
thought I did), I wrote to see if I could 
not geta better price, and to my sur- 
prise received a prompt reply offering 
her to me at $37.50, or just one-half 
the advertised price, and I was also 
offered a “show gilt” at $25.00. These 
prices seemed too low to be straight, 
but I looked up the sow’s record in 
herd books and found that there had 
never been but two pigs out of her 
registered, and as she was a six-year- 
old sow, I wrote that I thought 1 
would take both but wanted to know 
why there were no more pigs regis- 
tered out of this sow. 

The explanation was very satisfac- 
tory, so I mailed a check at once for 
$62.50 for both. I waited a week and 
received no reply, then wrote to know 
if check had reached the party, and 
in a few days I received a reply say- 
ing they were both sold and my check 
was returned, but the party had en- 
dorsed my check, so it would seem 
that they were not sold when he re- 
ceived my check, for he certainly in- 
tended to cash it or he would not 
have endorsed it, so I felt sure the 
hogs were not sold when he got my 
check. 

I waited until the next Herd Book 
was published to learn who got the 
sows. Then I wrote the new owner 
and enclosed the letters from the par- 
ty he had bought of, showing how he 
had priced them to me. I was trying 
to learn whether this party had paid 
the advertised price or not, the trans- 
fer showed that he had bought them 
after the party had my check, but be- 
fore he returned it. This party hap- 
pens to be a very wealthy breeder and 
he wrote me that his books did not 
show where he had ever bought any 
hogs of this party, but at that time 
he did have a party buying some 
breeding stock for him and that he 
might have bought them. 

Now as for myself, I will not know- 
ingly buy of any man that will not 
ship just what he sells, neither will 
I buy of any breeder that does not 
give his herd his personal attention. 
If the breeder does not know what 
he has in his herd and depends alto- 
gether on what his herdsman says, 
he is not a safe man to deal with. 
Pedigrees are too easily changed, and 
if a herdsman has to make a good 
showing by his sales, he is too liable 
to make mistakes in dates and breed- 
ing. 

I do not claim that herdsmen are 
not as reliable as owners, yet he has 
to depend on the showing that he 
makes to the owner, and if the owner 
is disposed to insist on results it is 
very easy to make arrears in dates 
that will make the hogs look like they 
op Also Angus cattle. J. P. Visser- 
ing, box 9, Alton. Ill. 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost. Bred to Ideal’s 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Columbian hens st half price. 
Fancy White and Brown cockerels 
at $2 each. Also cockerels cheap. 
J. REED. OBLONG, ILL. 
Mule-foot Hogs, Shetland Ponies and 
Steh-vieldmg Seed Corn. 
Dunlap, Williamsport, 0, Box 474. 











Out of stretchy sows and 1000- 
lb, boars. Buy them and win. 








had been well cared for, by just cut- 
ting a few months off their ages, then 
to sell the highest they must be brefl 
right, and it is so easy to select a nice 
pig from a poorly bred bilt and ship it 
out as being out of a great bred sow, 
and if the owner does not know his 
herd, he is liable to think his herds- 
man is making good, when in fact he 
is doing it at the expense of the buyer. 
I try to buy of the man that cleans 
out the pens. BEN T. PRIGMORE. 
Missouri. 





REMEDIES FOR SWINE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: At the 
Missouri State Fair this year the Uni- 
versity of Missouri had the old dairy 
building for their exhibit, and the dis- 
play they made was indeed a credit- 
able one. tach department of the 
University was represented. The ex- 
hibit of the Veterinary Department, in 
charge of Dr. J. W. Connaway, attract- 
ed attention from all the practical 
farmers, for it had to do with hog 
cholera mostly, and this was the cen- 
ter of interest to almost every farmer 
who entered the building. Various 
stages of the disease were shown by 
photographs around the exhibit, and 
suitable specimens to indicate how 
the animal was affected internally 
were on display. Dr. Connaway’s as- 
sistants were there to answer ques- 
tions and give out all the information 
possible. During the week there was 
much information given to the farmers 
of Missouri regarding the disease, its 
prevention, control and eradication, 
and explanations were continually 
made regarding the use of hog cholera 
serum. 

The prescription for the government 
formula of condition powder was 
printed and given to each visitor, also 
a tried remedy for worms in pigs, with 
details of its use. Following is the 
Government Formula and the prescrip- 
tion for worms in pigs. Those who 
have not these recipes in their files 
had better cut them out of this issue 
and place them where they can be 
easily found when wanted. They are 
always useful. R. L. HILL. 


Government Formula. 

Wood charcoal, 1 pound. 

Sulphur, 2 pounds. 

Sodium chloride (salt), 2 pounds. 

Sodium bicarbonate (baking soda), 

pounds. 

Sodium hyposulphite, 2 pounds. 

Sodium sulphate (Glauber salts), 1 
pound. 

Antimony sulphide, 1 pound. 

The dose is a tablespoonful for each 
200 pounds once or twice a day. It 
is best given in slop. 

For worms in pigs give the follow- 
ing: Santonin, 6 grains, calomel, 4 
grains, per 100 lb. weight of hog. 

It is best to separate the pigs into 
bunches of about 10 according to size, 
so that each pig will get its proper 
amount of the medicine. Keep the 
pigs away from food until their bowels 
are empty. Stir the medicine in prop- 
er quantity for each bunch into a 
thin slop. Keep the ‘pigs in a pen 
where the excretions can be disinfect- 
ed. Quick lime is a very efficient dis- 
infectant. 





PURE-BRED SALE DATES. 

No charge will be made for announcing in 
this column the date and location and the 
name of manager or breeder, for sales to be 
advertised in the RURAL WORLD. 

Poland-Chinas. 
. 5—W H. Charters, Jr, Butler, Mo. 
. 10—C. L. Hanna & Son, Batavia, Il. 
. 14—L. E. Klein, Zeandale, Kan. 
. 18—J. H. Harter, Westmoreland, Kan. 
. 19—Wm. Z. Baker, Rich Hill, Mo. 
. 19—H. B. Walter, Effingham, Kan. 
19—J. L. Griffiths, Riley, Kan. 
21—W. A. Baker & Sons, Butler, Mo. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 
Nov. 11—F. P. Sylvester, Hennessey, Okla. 
Jan. 24—S. E. Dakle & Sons, Prophetstown, 


Feb. 7—Horton & Hale, DeKalb, Mo. 
Feb. 183—J. A. Porterfield, Jamesport, Mo. 
Feb. 28—Prairie Gem Stock Farm,Royal,Neb. 


Hereford Cattle. 

Dec. 30-31—Mousel Bros., Cambridge, Neb. 
Holstein Cattle. 

Feb. 3-4—Henry C. Glissman, Omaha, Neb. 








The Shepherd 


WILL SHEEP BE EXTERMINATED? 





When this country consisted of the 
few colonies along the Atlantic coast, 
the housewife’s spinning ‘wheel was as 
muck a part of the home equipment as 
the fire place, because both were need- 
ed to keep the’family warm, but with 
the rapid development of the vast ex- 
panse west of the Hudson river the 
wool business naturally increased to 
immense proportions because no 
fences were needed, and the number 
of sheep which could be kept was al- 
most unlimited. 

These lands are now being cut out 
into small farms, and the New Eng- 
land farms are being reclaimed for ag- 
riculture, and with the fences came 
weeds and brush, which must be kept 
down in some way, and with mixed 
farming there are some kinds of 


roughage like bean stalks, which can 
be fed to ‘sheep, so that there is a 
real place in the farm economy of the 
Mary’s famous lit- 


whole country for 
tle lamb. ; 

But there are other reasons why our 
sheep industry should not be de- 
stroyed either by free wool legisla- 
tion nor the settlement of the grazing 
lands. The question of feeding 70,- 
000,000 of people is becoming greater 
each year, and should we have an ex- 
tended drought, or a crop failure over 
any large area of the United States 
for two consecutive years there would 
be a real'scarcity of food, especially 
fresh meat. It might be imported 
from other countries, but prices would 
advance, and that means that less 
could ‘be used by the city man at 
least, 

The diet of the farmer is as impor- 
tant as ‘the city man’s, but the pro- 
verbial pork barrel is not altogethera 
fable. In the fall the farmer butchers 
a hog, eats fresh pork until he is tired 
of it, and then eats salt pork until the 
barrel is empty, with a slight varia- 
tion of chickens, eggs, and now and 
then fresh beef from the traveling 
meat wagon, but a beef carcass can- 
not be utilized by any farmer’s fam- 
ily, but most of such families could 
use a lamb and by uniting with the 
neighbors could use a sheep without 
becoming tired of the meat. 


However, these are 
reasons why every farmer’ should 
have a few sheep. The question of 
clothing is also becoming ‘an impor- 
tant one because since the house- 
wife’s spinning wheel has been placed 
in the attic or museum ‘and modern 
machinery has been carding, spinning 
and knitting the wool into different 
articles of clothing 'it has become al- 
most impossible to get all-wool goods. 
With the invention of the rag-picker 
came wool shoddy, and today the old 
cast-off garments of the dirtiest beg- 
gar can be picked into shoddy, spun 
into yarn, and used to produce the 
cheap and even cheaper articles de- 
manded because of the high cost of 
food. There is a growing demand_ on 
the part of the farmers for honest, all- 
wool clothing to protect them against 
the winter’s cold, but the cost of get- 
ting wool through two or three buy- 
ers to the manufacturer, and getting 
the goods from the manufacturer back 
to the farmer is so great that is is 
impossible to make all-wool goods and 
sell them at the popular prices de- 
manded. i 

The farmer is learning to co-oper- 
ate through the Equity unions and 
other organizations to buy fertilizers 
and other articles in sufficient quan- 
tities to enable him to get wholesale 
prices, and thus make a saving to 
each member. The old spinning wheel 
is not likely to compete with modern 
machinery, but it is not impossible 


not the ‘only 


that some manufacturers would be/| 
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New Labor Saving 
Tool Sharpener 


This 14-attachment tool sharpenin 
outfit is a big saver of time. It Sharpens 


and polishes all tools quickly and ki 

them in shape. Attachments and too; 
rests make all kinds of difficult sharpen 
ing easy and save lots of time. P 
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LUTHER TOOL GRINDER 


saves the expense of taking many jobs to 
town. Fitted with DIMO-GRIT wheels 
that make 3,000 revolutions per minute; 
no need of cooling with water or danger 
of drawing temper. 

Sent on 30 days’ free trial if desired, 
Write for 40-page free book which ex- 
plains all about this new labor-saving 
machine, 


LUTHER GRINDER MFG. Co, 


725 South Water St., Milmaukee, Wis, 




















willing to take the farmers’ wool and 
manufacture it into goods for him if 
the volume of such business was large 
enough; and if the farmer keeping a 
few sheep knew that he could have 
the wool made into good warm Stock- 
ings, gloves, mittens, leggings, sweat- 
ers, or even woolen batting for light, 
warm bed comforts he would take 
more interest in giving these sheep 
better care, and keeping the fleeces 
free from burs if he knew _ that he 
was going to wear the goods made 
from that wool. 

Sheep will live where cattle cannot, 
and it would be better to have a 
hundred farmers keeping ten sheep 
each, which they can properly care 
for at slight expense, than it would 
be to have a single herder with 1000 
sheep, in almost any state east of the 
Mississippi rive1.—L. P. Haight. 





WEED OUT NON-PRODUCERS. 


There is but one way to get a good 
flock, that will make money, and that 
is to keep up the weeding-out process 
every year, and get rid of the ewes 
that are not workers or that produce 
an inferior product. There are 4 
great many farmers who are not do 
ing this. 

While your opportunity is before 
you, take note of the kind of lamb 
and fleece you get from each ewe. If 
you dre not satisfied with what she 
is giving you, in some way mark her 
so that you will know. her and gé 
rid of her. She will be worth more 
to you as mutton than as a breedel. 
You may have kept her one year 
for nothing, but don’t let her fool you 
another year. 


Fifty-six thousand sheep were grazed 
on the land of the Gallatin national 
forest, Montana, according to the #& 
ures in the annual report just issued 
by Forest Supervisor D. T. Conkliné. 
This is a slight increase from last 
year’s figures. The difference is due 
merely to a slight change in the nui 
ber of applications received, for 
year’s range was assigned to all whe 
applied for it. 
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DAIRY TEAM WINS 
FIRST PLACE. 





First place as a team, first and 
second places for individual scores 
were won by the University of Mis- 
souri dairy judging team at the Na- 
tional Dairy Show in Chicago. These 
honors were won in competition with 
deven of the largest agricultural col- 
jeges in the United States. The com- 
petition was open to the whole coun- 
try. The Missouri team won two $400 
gcholarsships and three trophy cups. 
The men who represented the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture were: L. 
Ww. Wing, Jr., of Joplin; W. H. Howell 
of Grant City, and W. A. Rhea of 
pierce City. Mr. Rhea won first place 
jor individual judging. Mr. Wing won 
second place. Both get $400 scholar- 
ships. Both are working their ways 
through college. 

The team was coached by W. M. 
Regan of Joplin, assistant in dairy 
husbandry in the College of Agricul- 
tue. Mr. Regan was graduated from 
the University of Missouri in 1912. 
The victory was made possible by 
the good herd of cattle kept by the 
University of Missouri. The colleges 
competing finished as follows: Mis- 
sour, Kentucky, lowa, Nebraska, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Cor- 
nell, Maine, Massachusetts, Delaware 
and South Dakota. 





SANITARY FLOORS FOR DAIRY 
BARN, 





In the voluntary movement of far- 
mers for better milk at better prices, 
the first step toward improvement is 
the making of the barn more sanitary 
by laying concrete floors. The method 
is $0 simple that any man can do his 
own work. The cost is so small and 
the cash returns are so great that the 
floors soon pay for themselves in 
preventing the breeding of flies, in 
the saving of liquid manure, in the 
reduction of labor, and in the in- 
creased flow and improved quality of 
milk. The plan described below is 
fora barn in which the two rows of 
cows stand heels toward each ther, 
with a driveway between. It is easily 
modified to the opposite arrangement. 
Likewise the method is adaptable to 
both old and new barns. _ 

The average conditions lay out the 
stalls on 3-foot 6-inch centers and 4 
feet 6 inches in length from 6-inch 
manger wall to drop gutter. The man- 
ger is 2 feet 6 inches wide at the 
top and 2 feet at the bottom, with one 
face sloping up to the feed-alley floor. 
The depth is 7 inches, measured from 
the stanchion setting, and 8 inches 
from the alley floor. The feed alley 
is 4 feet 6 inches wide. The drop- 
gutter has a width of 18 inches. It 
is 8 inches deep gauged from the stall 
flor, which is 2 inches higher than 
the 8 feet driveway. For establishing 
grade lines a carpenter’s spirit level 
(or a water level) and a chalk line 
are very helpful. 

To prevent possibilitv of the floor 
Settling, remove all manure before 
stading the surface of the earthen 
floor. Carefully tramp back the dirt 
around water pipes and the drains 
Which carry waste water and liquid 
Manure to the water-tight concrete 
Manure pit. Do all filling as long as 
Possible before building the concrete 
floor. As a foundation for the stall 
floors proper, place a 6-inch thickness 
of coarse broken stone or screened 
gravel to keep the floor from direct 
Contact with the ground. Since the 
stall floors are of prime importance, 
it is well to make them first. During 
this operation the unpaved driveway 
and alleys can be used as working 
Space, Then finish, in order named, 








the feed alleys, the driveways, the 
mangers, and lastly the gutters. 

For the plan given, 5 feet 6 inches 
from the center line of the driveway 
stake on edge (and to line and grade) 
a 2 by 12-inch plank, to serve aS a 
form for the stall floor at the gutter. 
Likewise set a similar board, 5 feet 
distant, to mold the 6-inch manger 
wall and stanchion setting. Bear in 
mind that the stall floor has a slope 
of 1 inch toward the gutter and that 
the stanchion setting rises 7 inches 
above the stall floor. Drainage for 
gutters and mangers will be provided 
by sloping their concrete bottoms. 

Proportion the concrete 1 bag of 
Portland cement to 2% cubic feet of 
sand and 5 cubic feet of crushed rock, 
cr 1 bag of cement to 5 cubic feet of 
clean pit gravel. At one operation lay 
the full 5-inch thickness of the stall 
floor and finish three stalls the game 
as one section of sidewalk. No sur- 
facing mortar is needed. For setting 
patented stall divisions, follow the 
manufacturer’s directions; for home- 
made divisicns, make mortises by 
tamping the concrete around greased 
tapering wooden cores, which are 
withdrawn as soon as the concrete 
stiffens. A wooden float is best for 
finishing the floor. A _ steel trowel 
yields a surface entirely too smooth, 
and such a finish should always be 
roughened by brushing with a stable 
broom.—Indiana Farmer. 





HOW MANY COWS TO THE 
MILKER? 





I have only a small dairy (at pres- 
ent seven cows). These I milk myself, 
and think I could milk 12 cows twice 
a day and do a fair day’s work on 
farm besides. However, I have made 
some inquiries, and find the amount 
of milking the average milker does 
varies considerably, depending a good 
deal upon what his day’s work con- 
sists of outside of the milking. The 
superintendent of the largest dairy in 
this section tells me his men milk 
from 10 to 18 cows per day, and work 
on the farm through the day. The 
average is about 12 cows per man, but 
a man who wili milk 10 cows a day 
the year around he considers doing 
well. The best record he knew of 
was a man who milked 14 cows in 
one hour, washing his hands after 
milking each cow, weighing milk and 
setting down weight of same, and 
turning milk into strainer. The cows 
were heavy milkers, averaging about 
36 pounds per day each. This record 
was kept up for several weeks, but a 
man could not continue it for any 
length of time. A milker from a 
dairy near Portland, Me., tells me he 
is expected to milk 15 cows per day, 
but his additional work is mostly 
around the barn.—L. H. E. in Rural 
New Yorker. 





GOAT’S MILK SHOULD BE BOILED 
BEFORE DRINKING. 

Scientists of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry have compiled a bulletin 
which is of practical interest to all 
who raise goats and to such invalids 
as have been prescribed goat’s milk 
as a diet. 

Proofs have been conclusively es- 
tablished that the transmission of a 
fever known variously as “Malta,” 
“mountain,” “slow typhoid” or by 
certain other designations, to man is 
accomplished by the milk infected 
goats. 

Careful observation in Texas and 
New Mexico show that the disease 
has always made its appearance 
among people connected with goat 
raising. Entire families have been 
taken sick with it on goat ranches. 
The sickness appears usually after 
the kidding season, during the months 
of April, May and June, when the peo- 
ple are in closer contact with the 
goats. 
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DON’T TURN CATTLE INTO FIELDS 
WITH STANDING CORNSALKS. 


Farmers in the corn belt, especially 
in the middle and upper Mississippi 
Valley, have at various periods expe- 
rienced loss of cattle pastured on 
standing cornstalks after the corn has 
been harvested in the autumn. 

An element of mystery has  gur- 
rounded the death of cattle in these 
instances. The disease is character- 
ized by a very rapid course;in fact, 
very commonly there are no premoni- 
tory symptoms, and it is not unusual 
for the owner upon visiting the field 
in the morning to find one or more 
fat cattle dead which on the previous 
evening were apparently in excellent 
health. 

Another peculiarity of the disease is 
that losses may occur on one farm or 
in one field while cattle on an ad- 
joining farm or in an adjacent field 
may be free from the affliction. 

Various investigators in the past 
have attempted to discover some germ 
or organism or some toxic substance 
which might be determined as the 
cause of this condition, but thus far 
the cause of the disease has not beén 
established. 

As death of stock from this affection 
is generally sudden and there is little 
opportunity for treatment, animals 
should not be turned into a field with 
standing stalks. 

As a matter of fact the disease may 
be actually prevented by cutting the 
stalks early and only feeding them 
after they have been carefully cured 
and removed from the field. 

Losses from feeding on standing 
cornstalks emphasize the economic 
value of cutting the corn and feeding 
the stalks in the barnyard or corral, 
or, better still, shredding the dry 
stalks, under which conditions they 
may be fed with the least possible 
waste. 

The so-called cornstalk disease 
should not be confused with poison- 
ing from eating sorghum. Deaths 
among stock from eating sorghum 
have been traced to prussic acid pois- 
oning, which poison the sorghum un- 
der certain conditions of growth has 
been found to contain in combination. 





SORE EYES OF CATTLE. 





There is a disease among cattle, 
seen mostly in the summer months, 
affecting the eyes and causing many 
of them to get blind. This is an in- 
fectious sore-eyes, and by cattle men 
on the range is spoken of as “pink- 
eye” of cattle. 

This disease is undoubtedly infec- 
tious and spreads from one animal 
to another, probably through the me- 
dium of flies. The disease runs its 
course in an animal in from one to 
two weeks and may result in total 
blindness, though usually the sight is 
not impaired. Only one vye may be 
affected. 

The first symptoms is a profuse 
flow of tears, soon the eye becomes 
very sensitive to light and is kept con- 
stantly closed. The eye ball becomes 
clouded and gives the appearance of 
“a film over the eye.” ‘ 

Animals affected with this disease 
should not be neglected. They should 
be confined in a comfortable stall 
with the light excluded and _ given 
laxative nourishing food. 

A simple treatment consists in 
bathing the eyes with a strong solu- 
tion of boric acid, or perhaps what 
will be still better, a few drops of 
the following mixture may be placed 
in the eyes with a dropper several 
times a day: Add half a grain of 
zine sulphate and ten grains of boric 
acid to an ounce of distilled water. 

The animal 
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from the flies as they grealty increase 
the irritation to the eyes and prob- 
ably spread the infection to other ani- 
mals.—Geo. H. Glover, Colorado Agri- 
cultural College. 





FEEDING ROUGHAGE IN LOT. 





“I have quite a bunch of cattle and 
expect to feed fodder for roughage in 
a lot adjoining the barn. What would 
be the cheapest and best way to feed 
it? What is the best shape of rack 
to feed it in?” asks R. H. McG., in 
Breeders’ Gazette. 


The best way to feed stover is diffi- 
cult to define. In fact, there is no one 
way that is always best. If bedding is 
scarce, shredding may pay, as it is 
certain that the refuse parts consti- 
tute a highly efficient absorbent easily 
handled in manure. Not much gain 
should be expected from shredding in 
the proportion of the stover that will 
be eaten, as stock will ordinarily eat 
whole -stover about as well as the 
shredded. 

A box rack is very satisfactory for 
either whole or shredded stover. A 
rack four feet wide and sixteen feet 
long will accommodate sixteen 800 to 
1,000-pound cattle very nicely, feeding 
from both sides. It is sometimes 
more convenient to build a narrower 
rack along a fence, allowing the cattle 
to feed from only one side. A 2x6 ex- 
tending horizontally around the rack 
just above the place occupied by the 
necks’ of the cattle while they are 
feeding will prevent them from get- 
ting their feet into the rack. This 
2x6 may well be supported by 2x4’s, 
spaced two feet apart to keep the 
cattle from crowding while eating and 
to prevent them from pulling stover 
from the rack. If the tight part of 
the rack is two or two-and-a-half feet 
deep it will hold a generous amount 
of stover. No bottom is needed in the 
rack. As the stalks accumulate about 
the rack it may be raised above ‘hem. 
If the stalks are allowed to gather to 
a considerable depth, a dry clean feed- 
ing place will be formed; this will be 
found especially comfortable during 
muddy times. 

Since corn stover loses much of its 
palatability as warm weather comes 
on, and as it is difficult to avoid heavy 
waste in muddy or even wet yards, it 
is advisable to feed the stover early 
in the season, if other rough feed is 
available for later use. At best it is 
not easy to realize much profit from 
feeding stover, for it is an expensive 
roughage when the labor required to 
harvest, store and feed it is consid- 
ered, especially when it is remembered 
that as a general thing only about 
two-thirds of it is eaten by cattle. It 
is, then, important to prevent all need- 
less waste in handling it. 


Some believe it would be better to 
provide sufficient corn silage for the 
cattle that are to be fed, and harvest 
from the standing stalks the corn that 
is to be husked, subsequently pastur- 
ing the stalkfields, rather than har- 
vest the corn, as much of it is har- 
vested in the eastern part of the corn- 
belt, by cutting, then husking from 
the shock, and later hawing the stover 
to the barn for feed. 
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ST, LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


E. P. Coleman, of Como, Miss., had 
a consignment of mixed cattle and 
calves on Monday’s market to Clay, 
Robinson & Co. 


Lewis & Mills of Yell county, Ark., 
had one load of cattle on the market 
Monday to Milton-Marshall Live Stock 
Commission Co. 

Swan Johnson, a well known ship- 
per of Puxico, Mo., was on Monday’s 
market with a consignment of cattle 
to Long, Harlin & Co. 


C. W. Dowding, of Macon County, 
Mo., came in Friday with a car of 
hogs, which Moody Commission Co. 
sold at $7.95 per hundred. 

Milton-Maishall Live Stock Commis- 
sion Co. had consignments of cattle, 
hogs, and sheep from eight different 
states on Monday, November 3. 


Purden & Cotter, Purden, Mo., was 
on the market Monday with a ship- 
ment of hogs, which were handled 
satisfactorily by Long, Harlin & Co. 

L. Annis, Clay County, Ill., was rep- 
resented on the market last week with 
a car of cattle, consigned to the Na- 
tional Live Stock Commission Co. 


J. W. Burchfield, of Niangua, Mo., 
was on Monday’s market with one 
load of cattle which were sold at sat- 
isfactory prices by Long, Harlin & Co. 

D. C. Kinney of Macoupin county, 
Ill. was on market Monday with a 
car of hogs to Blakely-Sanders-Mann 
Commission Co. that were sold at 
gocd prices. 

R. L. Jackson, of Obion county, 
Tenn., was here Monday with a load 
of cattle consigned to Rafferty Com- 
mission Co. and was well pleased with 
results f sale. 

J. E. Moore, a prominent shipper of 
Callaway County, Mo., was on the 
market Saturday with a car of hogs 
which were sold at $7.75 by Moody 
Commission Co. 

Jones & Dupey, of Embden, Ark., 
had one load of cattle on the market 
Monday. They were sold by Rafferty 
Commission Co. within 5 cents of the 
top of the market. 


H. C. Hill of Milton, Iowa, was on 
the market Monday with a shipment 
of 126 lambs, which were sold at $7.40 
by Long, Harlin & Co., the top of the 
market for that day. 

Ponder & Shubert of Miller county, 
Mo., was on the market Monday with 
a car of mixed cattle that sold at sat- 
sfactory prices by Blakely-Sanders- 
Mann Commission Co. 

Chas. R. Harrison, of Audrain coun- 
ty, Mo., marketed one load of light 
hogs on Monday’s market at $7.95 
through the agency of Fry, Hanna & 
Harrison Commission Co. 

Theodore Evans, of Fayette, Mo., 
was on the National Stock Yards mar- 
ket Monday with two loads of cattle, 
which were sold at satisfactory prices 
by Henry Commission Co. 


Oxley Bros., of Jacksonville, IIl., 
marketed one load of light hogs on 
Friday’s market at $8.00 per hundred, 
through the agency of Fry, Hanna & 
Harrison Commission Co. 

J. G. McCann, of Pearl, lll., was on 
the National Stock Yards market Fri- 
day with a load of 157-pound hogs 
that were sold by Fry, Hanna & Har- 
rison at $8.00 per hundred. 

R,. C. Kissee, of Christian County, 
Mo., consigned a shipment of 85 hogs, 
averaging 185 pounds, to the Shippers 
Live Stock Commission Co., which 
they sold at $7.90 per hundred. 

G. H. Huffman, of Vienna, IIll., was 
on market Thursday with a car of 
sheep and lambs. The lambs sold at 
$7.50 and sheep at $4.65 by Blakely- 
Sanders-Mann Live Stock Commission 
Co. Mr. Hoffman is a good business 


man of Vienna and was well pleased 
with the proceeds from his sale. 


Brown Wyatt, of Wright county, 
Mo., in the Kansas City territory, was 
on the market Monday with a car of 
cattle that were sold by Rafferty Com- 
mission Co. at satisfactory prices. 


Carl Garnett, Centertown, Mo., was 
on the National Stock Yards market 
last week with a car of hogs that 
were sold satisfactorily by Woodson- 
Fennewald Live Stock Commission Co. 


J. H. Culwell, who was seriously 
hurt two weeks ago in St. Louis by 
being run over by an automobile, has 
so far recovered that he left for his 
home in Goshen, Ark., Monday night. 

Brotherton & Rowe, regular shippers 
to this market from Clark county, Mo., 
were represented on Monday’s market 
with a car of hogs that was consigned 
to Blakely-Sanders-Mann Commission 
Co. 

Hawkins Bros. of Greene county, 
Mo., were on Monday’s market with a 
load of heavy hogs averaging 263 
pounds, which were soid at $8.10, the 





top of the market, by Henry Commis- 
sion Co. 

Mr. E. L. Woodson, president of 
the well-known commission firm of 
Woodson-Fennewald, returned Sunday 


Gun Club, Cobden, Ill. He reports 
having had a fine time and plenty of 
game. 

J. E. Easther of Camden County, 
Mo., was on the National Stock Yards 


good killing cattle, which were sold 
by Moody Commission Co. at satisfac- 
tory prices. 

Stubblefield & Owens, of Greene 
County, Ill., had one car of sheep and 
lambs on Monday’s market. The Na- 
tional Live Stock Commission Co. sold 
his lambs at $7.40 and sheep at $4.40 
per hundred. 

Hoffman & Allard, of Vienna, IIL, 
were represented on the National 
Stock Yards market Saturday with a | 
consignment of 62 hogs which were 
sold by Blakely-Sanders-Mann at $7.75 
per hundred. 

Fr. I. Derby, Sumter County, Ala., 
was a visitor to the National Stock 
Yards market last week, accompany- 
ing a shipment of cattle, which were 
consigned to the National Live Stock 
Commission Co. 

J. B. Collins, of Montgomery coun- 
ty, Mo., had one car of cattle on 
the National Stock Yards market Mon- 
day, consigned to Milton-Marshall 
Commission Co., which were sold at | 
satisfactory prices. | 

Attention of our readers is called | 
to the advertisement of Inman & Co., 
of Inman Station, Ark., who have al- 
ways a supply of stock and feeding 
cattle for sale. They also have some 
fine young mules for sale. 


G. A. Brownfield, of Cooper County, 
Mo., was on the market Monday with 
three loads of cattle that sold for 
$8.60 per hundred, the top of the mar- 
ket for that day. They were sold by 
Woodson-Fennewald Commission Co. 

Dobbins Bros., of Saline County, 
Mo., was on the National Stock Yards 
market Monday with a shipment of 83 
hogs, averaging 211 pounds, that were 
sold by the Shippers Live Stock Com- 
mission Company at $8.05 per hun- 
dred, within 5 cents of the top of the 
market, J 


Sbhamore Bros. and Henry of No- 
ble, Ill., had a deck of lambs on mar- 
ket Monday which sold at $7.50 per 
hundred, the top of the market, 10 
cents higher than any other sale re- 
ported that day. Their sheep also 
sold at $4.40, which was also the top 
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from a duck hunting trip at Cobden | 


market last week with two loads of | 








of the market. Both sales were made 
by Henry Commission Co. 

J. P. Harper of Audrain county, Mo., 
was on the National Stock Yards mar- 
ket Friday with two loads of hogs, in- 
cluding 176-pound hogs at $8.05 and 
135-pound hogs at $7.90. Fry, Hanna 
& Harrison handled the sales for Mr. 
Harper. 


T. G. Long, a prominent shipper of | 
Huntsville, Ark., was represented on 
the National Stock Yards market Mon- 
day with two loads of cattle that were 
sold at satisfactory prices by Dimmitt- 
Caudle-Smith Live Stock Commission 
Company. 

Plummer & Poppenhouse, of Gas- 
conade County, Mo., had one of their 
regular shipments of stock cattle on 
the National Stock Yards market Fri- 


day that was good enough 
$6.40. They were sold 
Commission Co. 


R. C. Kissee of Christian C 
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west yearlings of his own fe 
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mission Co. at $8.75. 
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78 hogs, averaging 200 pounds, which | 
were sold by the Shippers Live Stock 
Commission Company at $8.00 per 
hundred, Which was within a dime of 
the top. 

J. D. Golden, of Linn County, Mo., 
was @ Visitor to the National Stock 
Yards Monday, accompanying a ship- 
ment of 66 head of hogs, which were 
gold by Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith Live 
stock Commission Co. at $8.00 per 
hundred, within a dime of the top of 
the market. 

q, A. Erskin, of Runnells, lowa, came 
into market Friday with a load of 
choice heavy hogs that topped the 
market at $8.20. He was also here 
Monday with a car of 24 head of hogs 
averaging 270 pounds, likewise topped 
the market at $8.10, and 24 head aver- 
aging 187 pounds at $8.00. They were 
sold by Hess Commission Co, 





DEATH OF EDWARD MORRIS. 
Edward Mortis, pear of Morris 
& Co., meat packers, died at his home 
in Chicago Monday morning at 6:00 
gclock. News of his death caused a 
great shock to his friends at the 
Stock Yards. Mr. Morris was presi- 
dent of the St. Louis National Stock 
Yards and was a charter member of 
the St. Louis Live Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Morris leaves a wife and four 
children—two sons and two daugh- 
ters. While he was a very wealthy 
man he was unostentatious and devot- 
ed to his family. He was a very char- 
itable man, giving in a quiet way, 
avoiding publicity in this connection. 
Mr. Morris left an estate amounting 
to several million dollars. 





WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 


Fair Cattle Trade at Very Strong 
Prices—Hogs in Fair Offerings. 








Receipts, Monday—Cattle, 6000 
head; hogs, 8000; sheep, 7000; horses 
and mules, 2100. 

CATTLE—Entire offering of beef 
steers did not exceed 25 full loads. 
Prime steers were a rarity—in fact, 
there was nothing on hand that came 
in this class, the bulk of the supply 
being of medium to good grade. While 
there was little material change in 
prices, the movement was much better 
and there was not a weak spot report- 
ed during the session. Market was 
practicaily free of dragginess and 
there was an early clearance. There 
were a few places in the trade where 
sellers claimed slight advances, but 
bulk of the steers cleared on a good, 
strong basis. Several loads reached 
$8.60, which was top. A bunch of 
Oklahoma natives brought $7:85 and 
bulk of the day’s supply moved in a 
range of $6.75 @8.35. 

Trade in heifers showed very little 
improvement. Market was slow and 
sellers claimed it was a difficult mat- 





ter to even get a bid on heifers dur- 
ing the early rounds. However, as 
the day wore on the trade improved 
somewhat, and while it remained on 
a rather slow basis during the entire 
session, yet prices were steady. Sev- 
eral loads and odd lots sold at $7@ 
8.25, and half a dozen head of steers 
and heifers brought $9, top for the 
day. Bulk cleared at $5.75@7.75. 

Stockers and feeders higher early, 
but when outsiders had withdrawn 
and order buyers were pretty well fill- 
ed up, prices came down to an even 
level and the close was slow and 
steady. A couple of loads of feeders 
sold above $7, but bulk cleared at 
$6.50@7.00. A small showing of 
stockers moved mostly in a range of 
$606.75. Demand for stock cows and 
heifers was narrow, but a few bunches 
sold steady in a range of $5.75@6.40. 

HOGS-—The market opened on much 
the same basis as the Saturday trade, 
but later was considered to be a dime 
lower. The market was 10c lower all 
day on all but the strictly good kinds. 

Several loads of good, smooth hogs 
went toshippers and city butchers at 
$8.10, which was the top of the mar- 
ket, while the bulk of the arrivals 
sold at $7.65@8.00. It was a quiet, 
weak trade and closed with a few 
loads still in the hands of sellers, but 
were principally late arrivals or else 
they were not very good quality. 

Butchers and shippers were looking 
for the strictly good hogs only and 
when they found what they wanted 
were willing to pay $7.95@8.10 for 
them. Of course, they purchased a 
few that were not so very good at 
slightly lower prices, tut most of the 
butcher and shipping hogs sold at 
$7.95 and upward. Some of the good 
mixed and pretty fair sort of heavy 
hogs sold at $7.80@7.90 and went to 
packers while the fair grades that did 
not have very much weight went at 
$7.50 @7.75. 

All buyers sorted the rough, heavy 
hogs off and these had to sell at $7.50 
@7.65 and were purchased by packers. 

Lights and pigs were also on a low- 
er basis in a general way, owing to the 
fact there was not a strong shipping 
demand for these. Best grades of 
lights under 165 pounds sold at $7.50 
@7.75, fair grades at $7.25@7.45, best 
quality of pigs went at $7@7.40, fair 
grades at $6.40@6.90, and the com- 
mon kinds at $5@6.25. 

SHEEP—Receipts were the largest 
for several weeks. Two or three cars 
of goats also were received. The mar- 
ket was quiet, with prices on a 25c 
lower basis on both sheep and lambs, 
and buyers were sorting the lambs 
pretty deep. Several lots of lambs 
pretty well sorted brought $7.40, 
which was the top of the market 
against $7.75 last Friday. Plenty of 
good lambs sold at $7.25@7.35, and & 
pretty fair sort of killing lambs went 
around $7. 
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Inman Station, Ark. 


ARKANSAS STOCK AND FEEDING CATTLE, AND 65 
to 70 YOUNG MULES. 


Inman Station is on the main l'ne of the Missouri & North Ar- 
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We Have Experienced Men That Make 
A Specialty of Buying Stockers and Feeders 
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SEED CORN 


Johnson County White. 


Despite the dry weather we have some 
fine seed, and it is not going to last long 
either. We are now selecting seed in the 
fleld and will get more later on. while husk- 
ing the crop. It is our experiefice that it is 
best not to shell and ship before January 1, 
but we are now booking orders at $2.50 per 
bushel for shelled, and $3.50 per bushel for 
crated seed. ue 

Send your orders soon, Yor you may get 
left. Cc. D. LYON, 
Route 1. Georgetown, Ohio. 


Horticulture 


SELECTION OF SEED POTATOES. 
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The present prices 6! potatoes indi- 
cate that seed potatoes will bring good 
prices before planting time next 
spring. The high price will form an 
inducement for growers and dealers 
in seed potatoes to be slack in their 
grading and selection of stock. This 
work is not carried on with any par- 
ticular care like the selection of seed 
for many other crops, and usually 
the only selection that is made is to 
select good fields and when the crop is 
dug the potatoes too small to be of 
marketable value for domestic use as 
well as the largest and most irregular 
in form are thrown out and all the 
remainder used. In this manner prac- 
tically the entire crop is used for 
seed and the selection of seed is a 
process eliminating the worst instead 
of a selection of the best. 

Seed potatoes should be selected 
in the fall when the crop is being 
dug. If the crop is dug by hand the 
best hills should be selected as they 
are reached in the regular progress 
of the work. If the crop is dug by 
machines the best method is to select 
and dig by hand enough of the best 
hills to plant a breeding or seed supply 
patch every year. Enough hills should 
be selected by this process to permit 
of rejecting about half and leaving 
sufficient for the supply. If potatoes 
are grown as a regular crop each 
year the hills selection will be the 
best to follow. 

The best hills are those that pro- 
duce the largest yield of the best po- 
tatoes on a given area with a certain 
number of plants in each hill. Such 
hills are quite uniformly indicated by 
the largest and best developed plants, 
Sometimes the largest plants are very 
late and do not have time to mature 
and the result is a large number of 
small or medium sized immature tu- 
bers. Maturity of plant is as import- 
ant as size; neither of which can be 
used independent of the other as a 
basis of seed selection. The largest 
yield should be by weight, but this 
character must be measured jointly 
with the term “best potatoes.” The, 
best potatoes are those that are of 
good uniform size, shape and color 
and true to the variety in all these 
features. The most desirable hill pro- 
duces a large yield of medium to large 
tubers of good shape and color. 

The best hills often have one or 
two potatoes that are too small for 
commercial use. If these are as large 
as one and three-quarters inches in 
diameter, they make good seed if 
planted without being cut. The gath- 
ering and planting of the small pota: 
toes can not be advocated generally 
because of the large amount of im- 
mature and poor material that would 
be used. 

The seé! potatoes should be placed 
in good ¢'orage, safe from frost, as 
soon as *4ug and kept there until 
planting t ne in the spring. The poor 
stand of 7 statoes may often be traced 
to poor st’ *age of seed.—O. M. Morris, 
Head of Brticultural Dept., State Col- 
lege of W''shington. 





Economy at this season of the 
year means a careful use of all avail- 
able vegetables. 


MAPLE IS HOLDING ITS OWN. 


Though at one time in the early 
history of the country an average of 
6,000 maple trees were destroyed in 
clearing the ordinary New York o: 
Pennsylvania farm, maple is today, 
according to the department of agri- 
culture, one of the most widely: used 
and valuable native hardwoods. 

A bulletin on the uses of maple, 
just issued by the department, states 
that the wood finds place in an enor- 
mous number of articles in daily use, 
from rolling pins to pianos and or- 
gans. It is one of the best woods for 
flooring, and is always a favorite ma- 
terial for the floors of roller skating. 
rinks and bowling alleys. It leads 
all other woods as a material for shae 
lasts, the demand for which in Mas- 
sachusetts alone exceeds 13 million 
board feet annually. 

Sugar maple stands near the top of 
the list of furniture woods in this 
country. The so-called “birds-eye” ef- 
fect, the department explains, is prob- 
ably due to buds which for some rea- 
son cannot force their way through 
the bark, but which remain just be- 
neath it year after year. The young 
wood is disturbed each succeeding 
season by the presence of the bud and 
grows around it in fantastic forms 
which are exposed when the saw cuts 
through the abnormal growth. 

Maple, the department goes on to 
say, is one of the chief woods used 
for agricultural implements and farm 
machinery, being so employed because 
of its strength and hardness. All 
kinds of woodenware are made of 
maple, which holds important rank 
also in the manufacture of shuttles, 
spools and bobbins. It competes with 
black gum for first place in the man- 
ufacture of rollers of many kinds, 
from those employed in house moving 
to the less massive ones used on 
lawn-mowers. Athletic goods, school 
supplies, brush backs, pulleys, type 
eases and crutches are a few of the 
other articles for which maple is in 
demand. 

Seven species of maple grow in the 
United States, of which sugar maple, 
sometimes called hard maple, is the 
most important. The total cut of ma- 
ple in the United States annually 





amounts to about 1,150,000,000 feet. 
Nearly one-half is produced by Mich- | 
igan, with Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, | 
New York and West Virginia follow- | 
ing in the order named. Sugar ma- 
ple, says the department, is in little | 
danger of disappearing from the 
American forests, for it is a strong, | 
vigorous, aggressive tree, and though 
not a fast grower is able to hold its | 
own. In Michigan it is not unusual | 
for maple to take possession of land | 
from which pine or hardwood have | 
been cut clean, and from New Eng- 
land westward through the Lake 
States and southward to the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers few other species are 
oftener seen in woodlots. 





ALL- SOUTHERN TRANSCONTI- 
NENTAL ROUTE COMPLETED. 


The arrival in New York, October 
16, of W. O. L. Westgard, field rep- 
resentative of the American Automo- 
bile Association, completed the long- 
est and in some respects the most 
important of the five cross-country 
routes so far logged by the national 
organization. Starting from Los An- 
geles after the completion of the In- 
diana markers tour, the “Trail to Sun- 
set” was followed through San Diego 
and Yuma to Phoenix, Ariz., where, 
leaving the Santa Fe trail, a southerly 
detour was made along the line of 
the Borderland route through Tuscon, 
Bisbee, and Douglas to Lordsburg, N. 
M. On account of the equal impor- 
tance of the two routes across south- 
ern Arizona, it was decided to use 
both, which required a loop back to 
Phoenix by Clifton, Globe, and Roose- 
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and your dealer best. The quantity and quality 
of the crops are better and the actual plant food 
costs less per pound. 


Write us for Free Book with 
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Profitable Formulas 
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SEE HIM FIRST! 


Before the fertilizer salesman arrives, go to your dealer and explain to him that 

you will not buy 2 per cent. goods that contain only 40 pounds of Potash 
Show him that modern, profitable fertilizers contain from 
5 to 10 per cent. Potash, and that the composition of crops and the 
<— effect of crops on soils require that 
the per cent. of Potash should be 
increased until it is as great as, or 
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SEEDS 


Crain, Clover and Crass Seeds, 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


7. 9and 11 Sevth Main $t. SAINT LOUIS 








velt Dam, and thence east again to 
Lordsburg, making three trips be- 
tween Phoenix and Lordsburg. 

After crossing the Rio Grande 
river, a southwesterly course was fol- 
lowed to El Paso, thence notheast- 
erly to Alamogordo, and through Ros- 
well, Sweetwater, Abeline and Fort 
Worth to Dallas. Leaving Dallas, the 
route led to Texarkana, where the 
Red river was crossed into Arkansas, 
in which state the slowest average 
time of the entire trip was made, 
somewhat on account of exceptionally 
heavy rains at the time the pathfind- 
ing party went through. However, 
Arkansas was Safely traversed, and 
from Memphis, Tenn., the route of the! 
proposed Memphis-to-Bristol Highway 
was followed to Nashville. After care- 
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ful investigation, it was considered | 
best to take the longer way from 
Nashville to Knoxville via Chat- ' 
tanooga, which constituted the only 


deviation on the entire trip from the 
route of the Southern National Trans- 
continental Highway. 
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“MEAT 





FROM THE SHELL, or How to Make a Dollar Stretch,” 1 


such a valuable and helpful book that we recommend it to our readers, 
fully believe that when they receive a copy and read it that they would 


not sell it for three times what it cost. 


Send prepaid with one year’s sub 


scription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, $1.00. Send your order at once. 
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| The i Poultry Yard 





SALT FOR CHICKENS. 








it does not seem to be generaiiy 
ynown that an excess of salt will kill 
chickens, and very frequently we get 
word from people who have had the 
experience of losing large numbers of 
chickens from simply giving them too 
much salt. 

This is never done deliberately, but 
comes about in a most innocent way. 
For instance, one woman baked a 
cake and made the mistake of putting 
jn salt instead of sugar. When the 
error was discovered, it was of course 
found that the cake was unfit to eat, 
and as a consequence it was thrown 
to the chickens. Practically all of 
the chickens died as a result. 

In another case, some ice cream 
was ordered and the salty water 
which was left in the freezer was 
poured into the chicken feed, with 
the result that the next morning prac- 
tically all of the lady’s chickens were 
dead. 

So we might go on with these in- 
stances, but this is enough to show 
what the deadly effects are when 
chickens get too much salt. Chickens 
will seldom deliberately eat salt in 
its pure form, or drink enough salty 
water to kill them, but when it is 
mixed with their food it nearly al- 
ways proves fatal. 

It would seem that a little more 
publicity would save a great many 
more chickens.—Dr. I. E. Newsom. 








HOW CHANGE OF FOOD AFFECTS 
EGGS. 





The color of the yolk of the egg 
seems often to be affected very notice- 
ably by a change in the food. Wher 
fowls are closely confined in winter 
or summer it often happens, especially 
if a ration is deficient in green food, 
that the yolks are pale cc!ored. Pro- 
fessor Wheeler says a change of the 
amount of meat or fresh bones does 
not always seem to have much influ- 
ence. He says he has known hens 
that had the run of a barn yard to 
nial lay eggs with much darker colored 
yolks than did neighboring hens con- 
fined but fed better in most respects. 
In one instance a much deeper orange 
color in the yolk followed a change 
in feeding to green clover and alfalfa. 
One lot where pale-colored yolks were 
the rule, laid eggs with orange colored 
yolks after they had been given the 
Tun of a barn floor covered with dry 
clover chaff and leaves. A change in 
color of butter is often noticeable in 
the same way when cows are turned 
to pasture after dry feed. Clover hay 
andcorn stover make different colored 
butter. Clover hay or alfalfa hay is 
g00d to feed hens when the fresh fod- 
der cannot be had, and may help to 
bring about the desired change. There 
is no doubt that the same cause which 
affects the color of butter in winter, 
also affects the color of the yolk of 
the egg. We produce whiter flesh and 
whiter fat in our fowls when we feed 
Wheat and barley than when corn and 
grass is given. Prof. Cushman be- 
lieves that the color of the yolks of 
eggs is affected in the same way. Eggs 


~ BARRED P. ROCKS 


200 fine ones; $1.00 each 
for cockerels or pullets. Also 
M. B. Turkeys. 


MRS. H. C. TAYLOR, 
Roanoke, Mo. 




















GLEN RAVEN POULTRY FARM. 
Home of the great layers and choice 
Bits. Eggs for hatching at all times. 
Town Leghorn and Barred P. Rock 
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- would fowls, both young and old, for sale. 
r’s sub ay chicks in spring time. Place or- 
er now. Circular free. Write 

it once. E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 





from varieties of fowls that lay but 
few, he says, are richer than those 
from breeds which lay large numbers 
of eggs. They are at least usually 
deeper in color. The first eggs of a 
White Leghorn pullet laid in the fall 
have as yellow yolks as those of any 
breed; but after she has laid a hun- 
dred or more eggs they have become 
considerably lighter, and both the 
yolks and whites become thinner and 
more watery as the winter advances. 
This change may be prevented to a 
considerable extent by providing an 
abundance of food rich in egg-produc- 
ing material. Beef scraps or cooked 
meat and corn should be given as wel! 
as wheat and plenty of good clover or 
second crop hay to take the place of 
green grass. 


POULTRY SHOW CALENDAR. 





Girard Poultry Show—Girard, IIL. 
Dec. 19, 1913. H. C. Rathgeber, sec- 
retary, Girard, II. 


Alton Poultry Association—Alton, 
Ill, Dec. 10 to Dec. 18, 1913. A. F. 
Cousley, secretary, Alton, [1]. 


La Belle Poultry Show—La Belle, 
Mo., Nec. 10 to Dec. 13, 1913. L. G, 
Larat, secretary, La Belle, Mo. 


Granite City Poultry Association— 
Granite City, Ill., Nov. 18 to 21, 1913. 
J. W. Costley, secretary, Granite City, 
Ill, 


River Valley Poultry Show—Tren- 
ton, Mo., Dec. 7 to 20, 1913. For in- 
formation address V. O. Hobbs, Tren- 
ton, Mo. 


Coliseum Poultry Show, St. Louis, 
Nov. 25 to Dec. 1, 1918. Henry Stein- 
mesch, secretary, 220 Market street, 
St. Louis. 


Missouri State Poultry Show--Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Dec. 11 to 16, 1913. T. 
E. Quisenberry, secretary, Mountain 
Grove, Mo. 

Progression Poultry Association— 
Mount Olive, Ill., Dec. 2 to Dec. 5, 
1913. J. <A. Schroeder, secretary, 
Mount Olive, Il. 

The Fort Worth Poultry and Pigeon 
Association—Fort Worth, Tex., Nov. 
22 to 29, 1918. Emmet Curran, secre- 
tary, Fort Worth, Tex. 

The Centralia Poultry, Pigeon and 
Pet Stock Association—Centralia, IIl., 
Nov. 11 to 15, 1913. H. M. Baker, 
secretary, Centralia, Ill. 


Leavenworth (Kan.) Poultry Asso- 
ciation—Leavenworth, Kan., Jan. 20 to 
29, 1914. Charles M. Swan, secre- 
tary, Leavenworth, Kan. 

St. Louis Poultry Show, 1015-1019 
Washington avenue—St. Louis Poul- 
try, Pigeon and Pet Stock Association. 
St. Louis, Nov. 24 to 29. James J. 
Long, secretary, 4115 Louisiana ave- 
nue, St. Louis. 

The Tri-State Poultry & Pet Stock 
Association will hold their first an- 
nual show at Bucklin, Kan., Dec. 2 to 
5, 1913. For information write C W. 
Gresham, president; or Mrs. Orville 
King. secretary. Bucklin, Kan. 





THE YOUNG CHICKS. 





There are many simple methods of 
rearing young chicks without gnuch 
expense, says the Farmer’s Review. 
An ordinary store box about three 
feet long by two feet high, turned 
over on its side, makes an ideal nest 
or coop, provided some strips are 
added to the top to keep out the 
water, and one board added for a shed 
for the front, so that beating rains 
cannot get in. Add to this front an 
ordinary cellar screen such as you 
can buy at any hardware store. Put 
it on a frame the same size of your 
box. By fastening your chicks in at 
night you have a safe place from ver- 
min of any kind, and by cleaning the 





AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO.’S 


Thoroughly 
Galvanized Wire 


A New and Decided Advance in the 


Manufacture 


of Wire for 


Woven Wire Fences 


A Galvanizing of Great Durability, Originally;Developed and to 
be Found only in the American Steel & Wire Co.’s Fences 


HE American Steel & Wire Company is the first to 


develop a THOROUGHLY GALVANIZED WIRE. 


It has a thicker coat, a quality more refined, and a 
deeply adhesive contact of the zinc and the steel that solidly 
unites the two metals, highly flexible without injury, and 


having a finish 
thoroughly galvanized wire. 


There are wonderful records of super- 
extraordinary efficiency, such an an auto 
tire lasting 30,000 miles; a pair of shoes, 
suit of clothes or a wagon showing as- 
tonishing durability; two ships built ex- 
actly alike, one being vastly better; or a 
certain piece-of woven wire fencing ap- 
parently indestructible under long years 
of severe trial. 

Years ago, in making and galvanizing 


and weather 


resistance. unequalled—a 


steel wire, we searched out the reason 
for this spasmodic super-excellence, and 
found it to be the chance combination of a 
high state of perfection, in the finest detail, 
of man, methods, machinery and materials. 
We then mastered these fickle elements 
of chance by the employment of a tre- 
mendous manufacturing organization 
and brought them under control for 
steady and continuous production. 


We now announce the final completion of our facilities 
for the extensive and permanent production of this thoroughly 


galvanized wire. 


We shall use it in the manufacture of our 


celebrated woven wire fences—the AMERICAN FENCE, 
thee ELLWOOD FENCE,the ROYAL FENCE, the 
ANTHONY FENCE, and all our other fences. 


These fences are adapted for all field, 
farm and poultry uses, and possess 
superior structural advantages in quality 
of steel and fabric. Dealers everywhere 
throughout the country display these 
fences and will quote lowest prices. 


They cost no more than other fences, 
and considering the extra large and heavy 
wires used, and the exclusive use of new 
thorough galvanizing, makes them espe- 
cially attractive as the best and cheapest 
fences. 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice Pres. and Gen’! Sales Manager 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH DENVER 


THE AMERICAN STEEL FENCE POST cheaper than wood and more 
durable. Send for booklet of uses. 36000 











box often, seeing that the mother hen 
is free from vermin, you will start 
your chickens in the direction of the 
blue ribbon. 

Wholesome food properly mixed 
very materially assists in this direc- 
tion. There are so many commercial 
feeds advertised that I believe it is 
cheaper to buy the feed than to at- 
tempt to mix it yourself, if you are 
so situated that you can secure this 
feed without trouble. 


I would suggest a diet of fine 
cracked corn, millet seed, cracked 
wheat and cracked kafir corn. These 


properly mixed make a very satisfac- 
tory food for young chicks, and they 
will grow and do well on it. If you 
have no feed that contains grit, then 
it will be necessary to add grit. 

Where hens are confined in boxes 
of this kind, while the weather is un- 
certain it is well to make a small 
slide partition so that the chicks can 
go out. They will run away for a 
few feet, but will come back con- 
stantly at the call of the mother hen. 
When chicks are reared artificially, 
there should be no more than fifty 
given to any brooder, regardless of 
its size, if you expect them to mature 
well. 

The greatest economy is in hav- 
ing a sufficient number of brooders to 
properly raise the chicks to maturity, 
and it is not practical to change them 
from one location to another after 
they have become accustomed to one 





place of roosting. The best results I 
have ever obtained were where chicks 
were started and grown to roosting 
size without changing them from the 
brooder, or the position of the run. 
In fact, the only way to make chicks 
grow is to keep them absolutely con- 
tented; the contented fowl is always 
healthy, while the one who frets and 
is dissatisfied is just the reverse. 


Breeders often notice one or two 
females in a pen of mated birds that 
are constantly trying to get out. 
These birds will never give a good 
report of themselves, and the sooner 
they are moved to some other quar- 
ters the better. The same rule will 
apply to young chicks—if they are 
satisfied with their quarters you can 
almost see them grow, while if they 
are cramped, crowded and filthy, we 
certainly meet with disappointment. 





An opossum eats the head and 
neck of a fowl, and kills only one at 
atime. A mink bleeds his victim in 
the neck and sucks the blood, and 
will slaughter a dozen or more birds 
in a night. Both leave t. > carcasses 
in the coop or house. 





Poultry should never } : eaten the 
day it is killed. The ten erest fresh 
killed chicken will be to .ch as soon 
as the animal heat has kt the body. 
In about 12 hours, however, the 
muscles will relax, and, it then be- 
comes acceptable for food. 
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ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION, 





Norman J. Colman. 








Published every Thursday in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 211 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 
ear. Advertisers will find the RURAL 

ORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
pe is a when the time paid for 

as expired. If subscribers receive a 
copy with chis notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
prompt renewal. While our terms are 
One Dollar per annum, or three years 
for Two Dollars—a, low price consid- 
ering the high quality of paper we use 
—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 
wo confers on all its readers that 
we will for a limited time take sub- 
scriptions, both new and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmer’s can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. money 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for 
cashing local bank checks, however 
small. We appreciate the kind efforts 
of our patrons in all parts of the Union 
in speaking good words in behalf of 
the RURAL WORLD, and it is to these 
efforts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 








The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. ; 





Contributed articles, communications, 
etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial indorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 








Entered in the post office at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








Navigation of the air will finally be 
an accomplished fact, but not before 
many of those taking the lead will fill 
martyr’s graves. 





No other business demands greater 
knowledge and skill than successful 
agriculture. The farmer must know 
what kind of farming best suits his 
soil to realize the best results without 
robbing it of its fertility and plan to 
meet the needs of the farm. and the 





demands of the market. To accom- 
plish these things the greatest help 
is the first-class farm paper. 





At this time of the year when there 
is a chill in the air an important part 
of the driving equipment is a blanket. 
Cover your horse when left standing 
after becoming heated. 





Farmers interested in the admirable 
Lever agricultural extension bill 
should write their senators and repre- 
sentatives to pass it without amend- 
ment, which seeks to include city 
people. Such an amendment would 
defeat the aim of this excellent meas- 
ure. 

The seed corn situation in Kansas 
is serious. Very little seed fit for 
planting next spring was produced in 
the state this year. That that was 
grown is poorly matured and lacking 
in vitality. If seed is brought in from 
outside the state it will not do well 
until it has become acclimated. The 
situation may be relieved if farmers 
will go through their bins and save all 
good ears from the 1912 crop. That 
is the advice of L. E. Call, professor 
of agronomy at the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College. 


The entomologists of the Kansas 
Agricultural College and the farm 
demonstration agents who have just 
made a careful investigation of the 
grasshopper’ situation report’ that 
there are now fewer hoppers in the 
state than there have been for many 
years. The 874 tons of poison sown 
in western Kansas counties last sum- 
mer did its work. Sixty to eighty per 
cent of the grasshoppers were killed 
by this poison bran mash. The re- 
maining hoppers were so left to the 
mercy of parasitic and predaceous in- 
sects that few of them escaped. 


Great strides have been made in ap- 


plying electricity wherever routine 
work is done. This power appeals 
particularly to the housewife because 
a very small motor can be made to 
do all the hard part of the household 
tasks and now that electricity is avail- 
able, or will be in a short time, in 
many rural communities, it will sogn 
be within the reach of all, and as the 
equipment necessary will cost very lit- 
tle to install and operate, it will be the 
panacea for most of the trials and 
tribulations of the average family 
whose chief difficulty lies in the help 
problem. 





J. E. Pennybacker, Secretary of the 
National Good Roads Congress, de- 
clares that the Lincoln Highway 
should be called the Linking Highway. 
Mr. Pennybacker was an exceedingly 
busy man during the American Road 
Congress in Detroit, but he found time 
to give favorable consideration to the 
work of the Lincoln Highway Associa- 
tion during his stay in that city. “It’s 
the Linking Highway,” said Mr. Pen- 
nybacker, “because it links thirteen 
states together; thirteen states that 
carry you across from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and afford the farmer, the 
doctor, the merchant, the business 
man, and the tourist exceptional fa- 
cilities to reach their neighbors and 
their friends in other states along the 
route of the Lincoln Highway.” 





The law making provision for State 
life insurance, which went into ef- 
fect in Wisconsin last week, was en- 
acted by the Legislature of 1911, after 
the idea had been worked out by Com- 
missioner of Insurance Herman L. 
Ekern and presented before a legisla- 
tive committee. A previous thorough 
study had been made by him of sim- 
ilar laws in operation in Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, Norway 
and New Zealand. In the adminis- 
tration of the law no additional of- 
fices will be created. The State has 





made provision by which applications 
will be received by Clerks and Treas- 
urers of cities, towns and villtages; 
by officials of banks which receive 
State deposits, and by State Factory 
Inspectors. No paid agents, as such, 
will be employed. 





One of the beneficial effects abroad 
of our lower tariff will probably be 
less agitation for a protective tariff 
in Great Britain. Mr. Chamberlain be- 
gan his tariff propaganda a decade ago 
and he was able at that time to show 
that the United States had, in the 
Dingley tariff of 1897, raised duties to 
the highest point ever known. Eng- 
land with free trade was up against 
a world of competitors conceding 
nothing to her in return for the free 
access to the British market. This 
condition of affairs furnished Mr, 
Chamberlain with much ammunition. 
Protection in England would be a 
heavy blow to our agricultural inter- 
ests, inasmuch as a British policy of 
protection would discriminate in fa- 
vor of the products of British over- 
sea colonies and dominions. The Un- 
derwood-Simmons tariff should have 
the effect of keeping the British mar- 
ket open indefinitely. It should also 
encourage the low tariff party in 
Canada. 


GOOD ROADS PREVENT DISEASE. 





Few persons, on first thought, would 
see any possible connection between 
good roads and good health. Yet the 
State Board of Health of Kansas says 
that good roads can and will prevent 
disease. How? By the removal of 
weeds and trash. Weeds and trash 
prevent the prompt evaporation of 
moisture and promote retention of 
ground water. This makes ideal breed- 
ing spots for mosquitoes, flies and 
other insects, which are known as 
disease carriers, not to mention chinch 
bugs, hoppers and other insects which 
are crop damagers. Furthermore, an 
undergrowth of weeds invites the 
dumping of garbage and manure by 
offering concealment, of which fact 
careless and thoughtless people are 
prone to take advantage, thus increas, 
ing the facility of insect breeding and 
providing these insect carriers with 
proper material for disease transmis- 
sion. Good roads also prevent dis- 
ease by providing good drainage. Many 
farms have no means of drainage ex- 
cept by ditches along roadways. Open 
ditches, clear of brush and debris, 
with hardened surface and proper fall 
afford these farms the opportunity of 
ridding themselves of many a stagnant 
pool. The removal of weeds, proper 
road grading, surface hardening and 
oiling, insures prompt drainage of all 
pool, ditch and surface water, re- 
moving the possibility of insect breed- 
ers, for none can multiply without 
moisture. Road oiling in itself is de- 
structive of insect larvae, especially 
mosquitoes—a well known fact. Dry 
roads offer pedestrians, and notably 
children who are compelled to walk' 
to and from school, dry shoes and 
feet. While colds are due to specific 
germs, yet it is a well-known fact that 
cold, wet feet and chilled limbs lower 
the resistance of individuals and make 
them more favorable subjects for in- 
fections of the respiratory passages, 
including pneumonia and tuberculosis. 
Good roads prevent disease by setting 
an example to adjoining farm prem- 
ises. Good roads promote travel and 
set an example to the farmer whose 
premises are bordered by them. The 
comparison of a_ well-graded, clean 
highway with an-unkempt and trashy 
barnyard adjoining is sufficient to 
stimulate every landowner to a clean- 
up. Pride compels him to offer to 
passers-by a neat-appearing and attrac- 
tive house and barnyard. Results are 
only too obvious. Good roads are act- 
ive disease prevention agencies, aside 
from their financial and commercial 
value. 





eee 
——__——=: 
THANKSGIVING DAy, 


Thanksgiving day will soon be with 
us again, and of all people we surely 
have reason to be thankful. This BTeat 
country with its boundless resources 
is full of promise for the future as 
its people come to realize not only 
their blessings but their responsibili. 
ties. We are looked upon by the na- 
tions of the earth as the great West. 
ern light whose lamp of freedom wij 
continue to shine more brilliantly gs 
the years roll on. The high mora) 
standard set up by our government in 
dealing with weaker peoples has awak. 
ened the admiration of the whole giy. 
ilized world. Let us not be stinted jp 
our praise to the Creator and Giyer 
of all, and let us set the day apart for 
a summing up of all that has made 
our national life worth while. Let us 
be thankful for the fruitful life of ex. 
perience, for sorrow and joy and the 
chances we have had to help others, 
Let our great pleasure be in giving 
thanks. 





EYE-STRAIN AND OCCUPATIONAL 
DISEASE. 


In 1910 the Census Bureau issued a 
classified list of between 7,000 and 8. 
000 separate and distinct occupations, 
Dividing these occupations into 
groups, designed to indicate their roles 
in creating or increasing the disease 
directly or indirectly the result of 
eye-strain, it has keen shown that the 
least eye-strain will, as a rule, be 
found in that group classed as farm- 
ers, agr’cultural laborers, common la- 
borers, soldiers and railway workmen; 
and the most eye-strain found in the 
group classed as students, clergymen, 
all professional men, clerks, engravers, 
draftsmen and the like. 


In the first group, composing 40 per 
cent of the population, 1 to 20 per cent 
have ocular or eye-strain diseases. In 
the last group, composing 20 per cent. 
of the population, 80 to 100 per cent 
have ocular or eye-strain diseases. 
Eye-strain increases with work at near 
range—as in office, store and home— 
and the modern growth of population 
is largely taken up by the town and 
city. The nearer the work, and the 
more minute, the greater the eye 
strain. The more constant this focal- 
ization, the more severe the eye-strain. 
With decrease of the illumination be 
low a high physiologic standard there 
is a geometrical increase of eye-strain. 
It is a well-established fact that either 
the overuse of the eyes, or the use of 
eyes under bad conditions, may give 
rise to eye-fatigue or to eye-strain, 
and many eye specialists believe that 
at least 80 to 90 per cent of head 
aches are dependent on _ eye-strain. 
It is impossible to ignore the proba 
bility that many individuals working 
by gaslight, or even by electric light, 
in dirty, unpainted, overheated rooms, 
with impure air and excessive moist: 
ure, for ten hours a day, or merely for 
the last two hours during the day, use 
up a great deal of nervous energy and 
suffer from eye-fatigue or eye-straip 
and its consequences. 

Of late years increasing attention 
has been given to working conditions 
in factories, shops and offices in Tf 
gard to illumination, ventilation, hours 
and character of work, and this is 
bound to result in greater efficiency 
and less time lost in sickness and ner 
vous disorders. 





The largest tree in the United 
States is said to be the “Mother of 
the Forest,” a giant redwood in the 
Calaveras big tree grove in Califor 
nia. It is supposed to contain 140,619 
board feet of lumber. There are, ho¥ 
ever, many claimants for the honor of 
being the “largest tree” and the “old- 
est tree,” and these claims, accordiné 
to foresters, cannot always be vel 
fied. 
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NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 





By C. D. Lyon. 

For three years past we have been 
selecting seed potatoes from the best 
yielding hills, and while we made the 
jnitial mistake of selecting a variety 
that is not of first class quality, we 
certainly got the yields, even up to 
the rate of 350 bushels per acre. This 
year we got our seed in the ground 
about June 25, and it did not come 
up for three weeks; then it got so dry 
and hot that we got little growth and 
no signs of potatoes until after Sep- 
tember 20, when a rain came and we 
dug at the rate of 90 to 100 bushels 
to the acre on October 23. 

“Just potatoes” in the rows along- 
side made at the rate of about 35 
pushels per acre. So much for good 


seed. 

A man who bought seed corn of me 
last year came up to me the other 
day in town, and wanted to bet me 


that he had 80 bushels per acre, but 
said that unfortunately he had got it 
a little mixed from a field of “Blue 
Clarage’”” corn grown by a neighbor 
just across the road. 

It was always a mystery to me why 
men would persist in planting corn 
monstrosities, or rather these peculiar 
varieties, such as seven ear, Blue 
Clarage, self-husking, pod corn, Giant 
Cuzco, June corn, eight row, Fleur 
corn, or a dozen other kinds, none of 
them of more than 75 per cent the 
feeding value or 60 per cent the yield- 
ing habit, of any standard well known 
variety, yet people will do it. 

An unneighborly, dog-in-the-manger 
spirit is often at the bottom of such 
practice. I was once in a_ section 
where St. Charles White corn was ex- 
clusively grown, in its purity, for sale 
to meal mills, but one man persisted 
in planting a common yellow sort, 
and with no other object in view than 
to mix up and make his neighbors’ 
crops unsalable. 

A man who will do this is not a safe 
man in any way, and he seldom has 
many friends, 

The game wardens came to our 
county seat the other day, and they 
made it decidedly interesting for 28 
fellows who have been violating the 
law. One man drew a $70 fine for 
seining fish, another $20 for killing 
two squirrels out of season, another 
$10 for hunting without permission of 
owner, and a produce man $10 for 
having a skunk hide in his posses- 
sion, with the rest to hear from in 
the future. 

Iam glad of it, for the whole bunch 
is a “bad lot,” composed for the great- 
er part of fellows who persistently 
violate any and all of our laws, but 
our game laws are all radically wrong. 

What the farmer needs is a law 
that will make all game, fish, wild 
fruit or nuts on his land personal 
property, the same as horses, poultry, 
apples, melons or cabbage, and make 
the taking of any of it theft, the same 
as theft of other property. Then if I 
or any other man wants to allow hunt- 
ing, fishing or nut hunting on our 
farms we can give permission to do it. 

Road working is on, and we have 
our $4 road tax as well as a $10 repair 
contract all in. 

We hauled stone on the stone boat, 
from 100 to 500 feet, and beat them 
up to about 2%-inch size, 4 and 5 
inches deep, covering lightly with 
dirt. As we own the stone we take 
the pick of them, and select those 
which break easily, and one day Grant 
hauled until noon, I breaking all day 
and he in the afternoon, making two 
full rods, seven feet wide and about 
five inches deep, of good road, at a 
Cost of $4.50, or at the rate of less 
than $600 a mile for a road that will 
be a good one for years to come. It 
is costing just about double that 
where the stone has to be hauled from 
& half to three-quarters of a mile, 





which still ‘brings good roads at a 
small cost, as under the mile contract 
System they cost us here from $2,400 
to $6,000 a mile exclusive of bridges. 

As I was writing this, the road trus- 
tees called me up and asked me to 
take another $10 contract, and as two 
of us and team can make $4.50 per 
day, and then get the benefit of a bet- 
ter road, I told them we would do it 
next week if the weather did not get 
bad. 

The trouble here is not to get 
money to spend on the roads, but to 
get men and teams to do the work, as 
most of us only have teams and force 
to manage our own farm work. 





PREPARING FOR THE STOCK 
SHOW. 

Preliminaries of the International 
Live Stock Exposition at Chicago, Nov. 
29 to Dec. 6, have been completed, 
entries are being tabulated and the 
groundwork laid for the best display 
of food animals and draft horses ever 
congregated in America or elsewhere. 
Entries largely outnumber those of 
previous years and the galaxy of pure- 
bred and fat live stock to be assem- 
bled may never meet in the competi- 
tive arena again. 

Construction gangs are busy increas- 
ing show facilities, buildings are be- 
ing enlarged or altered to accommo- 
date the expansion of the exposition 
and unsurpassed accommodation will 
be furnished both exhibitors and spec- 
tators, 

In consequence of impending short- 
age of beef, pork and mutton, pro- 
ducers all over the United States and 
Canada are devising ways and means 
to expand production and on this ac- 
count unusual interest is being taken 
in the 1913 exposition. The impera- 
tive lesson of economy in production 
will be taught forcibly and effectiveiy, 
by the men who are now engaged in 
adapting their methods to changing 
conditions. New feeding and breed- 
ing problems will be presented in the 
stage of at least partial solution of 
this gathering. 

The 1913 International Live Stock 
Exposition at Chicago will be so dis- 
similar from previous events of the 
same nature that both those seeking 
instruction and diversion will be well 
rewarded by attending. 





SWEET CLOVER AGAIN. 


By C. D. Lyon. 

Two more letters at hand asking for 
sweet clover information, and one 
from a man in Kansas who tells the 
old story, “nothing will eat it.” 

Well, if nothing will eat it in Kan- 
sas, then Kansas stock are more fas- 
tidicus in taste than the stock in a 
dozen other states, as I have seen it 
eaten greedily in a good many places, 
and over a great part of the Licking 
Hills in Kentucky it is the main for- 
age plant grown for the use of horses, 
sheep and dairy cattle. 

If any community of farmers think 
of seeding a considerable acreage of 
sweet clover, and the people are de- 
terred from doing so by the cry 
“stock won’t eat it,” let them send a 
representative to Falmouth, Pendle- 
ton County, Kentucky, the headquar- 
ters of the sweet clover seed trade, 
and there he can see it fed and eaten, 
as well as hear what the people say 
about it. 

As coming under my own personal 
observation, and not taking the word 
of any one as to the merits of sweet 
clover, I will say that I have seen all 
kinds of stock eat in all stages of its 
growth from the green plants in April, 
through the entire season. I have seen 
horses and cattle eat the dried stalks 
and seed tops in winter, and I have 
fed the hay and seen it eaten up clean 
although it was coarse and not extra 
well cured. 

The past dry summer I saw it grow 


six to eight feet high on a stony sand- 
bar along a creek, on railroad em- 
bankments and fills of pure clay, and 
on a worn hillside covered with small 
stones, so destitute of fertility that 
even weeds would not grow. 

I have seen it grow as well on a 
clay turnpike cut, and in four years 
the bluegrass had taken possession; 
again I have seen good tobacco grown 
after three years of sweet clover, 
when on adjoining land where sweet 
clover had not grown, the tobacco was 
almost a failure. 

Tough clay, after growing sweet 
clover a few years becomes mellow, 
and works as easily as loam soil, on 
account of the added humus. 

Get the Government Bulletin on 
sweet clover as well as the literature 
sent out by those who advertise the 


seed, and from those you will get 
more information than I can give you, 
but if you have any poor, rough, 
strong land, be sure to sow a few 


pounds of sweet clover seed sometime 
between now and next May, and you 
may do well to try it on some good 
land. 

We will sow some seed, in patches 
of thin land, between now and spring, 
and as for varieties, while we will sow 
the yellow as it makes the best hay, 
the white grows the largest and is to 
be preferred as a soil enricher. We 
have no seed to sell, nor any interest 
in anyone who has, other than the 
welfare of our readers and the im- 
provement of their soil. 





GENERAL PRODUCE MARKET 
TO BE OPERATED BY FARMERS. 





(Continued from Page 1.) 
annual waste of produce, estimated 
by the Government at several hun- 
dred millions of dollars for the whole 
country. This waste arises from the 
expensive and inadequate methods of 
marketing produce. 

For instance, during the last to- 
mato season there was such an over- 
stocked market in St. Louis that to- 
matoes were sold by produce men at 
10 cents a bushel. St. Louis County 
farmers let their tomatoes rot on the 
vines. 

Apples Rotting in Barrels. 

Today, it is pointed out, thousands 
of barrels of apples are rotting in 
Calhoun County, IIl., because’ the 
farmers cannot find a proper market 
for them. Apples that the Calhoun 
County farmers sell at $1.50 a bar- 
rel, by reason of refrigeration, 
freight charges and incidental ex- 
penses, by the time they have reach- 
ed the middlemen are selling at $3 
a barrel. When they reach the con- 
sumer they are so high that he de- 
mands only the best grade of fruit. 


The new market expects to take 
eare of this condition by introducing 
modern methods. The over-produc- 
tion or the abundant production are 
to be advertised as leaders. By the 
introduction of the whole chain of 
economical methods, everybody gets 
a fair price, and the consumer gets 
his product at a reasonable cost. The 
waste is eliminated. 


In time it is expected to house such 
features as an up-to-date creamery, 
where butter will be made while you 
wait; a culinary department, where 
recipes and directions and general in- 
formation on subjects of domestic 
science will be disseminated; a tea 
and coffee department, where roast- 
ers, blenders and grinders will be on 
display, and there will be exhibits by 
the large manufacturers of pure food 
products. 

Auction House Planned. 

A wholesale auction house, mod- 
eled on the lines of a grain exchange, 
also will be one of the advantages, 
as now planned. This market will 
have to do with the transfer of car- 





load lots. It has been said that if 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


A stalk of fine Dunklin county cot- 
ton adorns a window of the Press 
office. Will Stevens left it here and 
said John Nation grew it near Ken- 
nett. It had 83 boles, and about 20 
of them are open.—Marble Hill Press. 

A. E. Muirheid, south of Kings- 
ville, says that one year ago he took 
all the suggestions made by the State 
University to prevent hog cholera, and 
followed them carefully with the result 
that he did not lose one porker.— 
Holden Progress. 

Apple trees are blooming in the old 
Kanatzar orchard and the place looks 
like spring time. Over half the trees 
are blossomed out and the flowers 
send out a sweet perfume that seems 
to belie the coming of old King Win- 
ter.—Centralia Guard. 





Jos. Oberndorfer is raising the larg- 
est sweet potatoes. He sells 12 to the 
bushel and then has an overweight of 
11 pounds. Who can beat this? Ray 
Wills put out over 1500 sweet potato 
plants last summer and is supplying 
everybody with the good old potatoes 
—all he does not furnish is the ’pos- 
sum.—Perry County Republican. 


Wheat looks fine and a much larger 
acreage is being sown this fall than 
last and is being put in in much bet- 
ter shape. It pays to put plenty of 
work on the soil and to plow deep. 
Farmers are learning. Why don’t 
our farmers try sowing fall oats? We 
see they are a big success over spring 
sown oats and a much larger yield.— 
Houston Republican. 


A Maryville man paid $425 for 
twelve and one-half acres of corn in 
the field last week. The idea that 
some people have obtained that the 
corn crops in Missouri are no good 
seems to be growing more of a joke 
every day. It takes more of a 
drought than the one we had this 
summer to keep the Missouri soil 
from growing corn—Lancaster Excel- 
sior. 


“Garden Farming,” by Lee Cleve- 
land Corbett, Horticulturist, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, $2.00. Garden 
Farming is a manual of American 
meth ds of cultivating vegetables, both 
in the field and under glass, and should 
be useful alike to the student and to 
the practical grower, whether profes- 
sional or amateur. Its aim is to fur- 
nish a concise and authentic state- 
ment of the cultural methods success- 
fully followed in various parts of the 
United States in the commercial cul- 
tivation of vegetables by market gar- 
deners and truck farmers, together 
with a consideration of those methods. 
In addition to discussions of the culti- 
vating, harvesting, and marketing veg- 
etables, chapters are devoted to con- 
struction and management of forcing 
structures for early crops, irrigation, 
transportation, and storage. The sub- 
ject matter is arranged so as to make 
it useful to students of vegetable cul- 
ture in colleges, universities, and agri- 
cultural high schools as well as to 
practical vegetable growers. The work 
is based on personal observation and 
contains first-hand information. Its 
excellent half-tone illustrations add 
greatly to the interest of the text. 
Ginn and Company, Publishers, Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, London. 
OOOO 


wheat were sold by the methods of 
handling produce, a loaf of bread 
would cost proportionately 45 cents. 

The market is the growth of a co- 
operative movement on the part of 
St. Louis County farmers of two dec- 
ades. The St. Louis County Farm 
and Market Bureau has been instru- 
mental in planning the market, and 
it is expected several of its promi- 
nent members will be vice presidents 
of the proposed incorporation. 
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Home Circle 


e 
{ THE HEART OF THE TREE. 





What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants the friend of the sun and 
sky; 
He plants the flag of the breezes free; 
The shaft of beauty towering high; 
He plants a home to heaven anigh 
For song and mother-croon of bird 
In hushed and happy twilight heard— 
QThe treble of heaven’s harmony— 
hese things he plants who plants a 
tree, 7 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 

He plants cool shade and tender rain 

And seed and bud of days to be, 

And years that flush and fade again; 

He plants the glory of the plain; 

He plants the forest’s heritage; 

The harvest of a coming age; 

The joy that unborn eyes shall see— 

These things he plants who plants a 
tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 

He plants, in sap and leaf and wood, 

In love of home and loyalty 

And far-cast thought of civic good— 

His blessing on the neighborhood. 

Who in the hollow of his hand 

Holds all the growth of all our land— 

A nation’s growth from sea to sea, 

Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 
—Henry Cuyler Bunner. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A CONGLOMERATED CHAT. 


By Virginia Jackson Safford. 


Ever since we came back from our 
summer vacation and the tap of the 
bell summoned my husband again to 
his duties as city school principal, I 
have been anxious to visit the Home 
Circle, but duties have just crowded 
and crowded. 


So many helpful letters have ap- 
peared of late in the RURAL WORLD. 
I wish I might personally thank each 
of the writers. Mrs. Mardis, Mrs. 
Menaugh, Aunt Samanthia. Mrs. Mc- 
Vey, Mrs. Fountaine, I wish I knew 
you all. Also you, Mrs. Carter, and 
Jacob Faith and some others who 
write things that help us. 


Mrs. Fontaine, your allusion to 
Pearl M. brought tears to my eyes. 
Oh, isn’t it hard to realize when they 
go from us that we will know them 
here no more? How passionately we 
sometimes long to feel them near us 
and to hear them speak just once 
from that deep silence! 

I have read with much interest and 
some amusement the discussions of 
woman’s suffrage in the RURAL 
WORLD. Personally I have never 
cared to vote. However, I have some- 
times feared that we women fwho are 
happy and protected in our homes, al- 
low ourselves to become too indiffer- 
ent to the welfare of our sisters who 
must face the world alone in the bat- 
tle for bread. If I knew that some 
conditions which exist in the world 
today could be remedied by woman 
suffrage I would be unreservedly in 
its favor. Yet I cannot but believe 
that woman’s most powerful sceptre 
will never be the ballot. 

As I write my little girl has her 
play things scattered over the floor 
and is playing trimming hats. I am 
her customer and have to intersperse 
my writing with trying on her crea- 
tions. I play with her every day, but 
often after she is asleep at night I 
bend over her with sadness in my 
heart, because I have not had more 
time to give to her that day. I try 
BEAUTIOLA sna Sazrantecd" Seen: 

} eau~- 
tifler. The rage of the 


age. Accept no counterfeits. Send $1 
bill and you will receive by parcel 
post Beautiola and Beauty Cream, with 
full particulars. THR BEAUTIOLA CO., 
ay -” Beautiola Bldg. St. Louis, 








to never let a day pass without read- 
ing to her some and she does enjoy it. 
She numbers among her friends many 
of the characters of the Bible, many 
of the heroes and heroines of the best 
literature for children outside of the 
Bible.: They all seem so real to her. 
Mothers, did you every try ,‘dramatiz- 
ing” with your children some of the 
simple little stories, such as “Red 
Riding Hood,” “The Three Pigs,” etc.? 
Children certainly enjoy it on long 
winter days, when kept indoors by 
the weather. In “Red Riding Hood,” 
when my little girl and I play it, I 
take the part of the wolf and she that 
of Red Riding Hood. If we have the 
water cress woman, I take that part, 
too. In some of the stories I have to 
take three or four different parts. But 
it’s fun just the same. 

I have wanted to tell you of the 
Farm Chautauqua I attended last sum- 
mer in Warren County, Kentucky, my 
native county. A large tent was erect- 
ed, seats were arranged, a piano was 
secured. To this tent came farmers 
and their families from a radius of 
many miles, and there came to lec 
ture to them some of the best author- 
ities on agricultural matters in the 
state. Poultry, live stock, raising 
better crops, conservation of the soil, 
good roads and _ schools were dis- 
cussed. The matter of health and 
sanitation was also discussed. Sug- 
gestions were made for improvement 
in country church life. There was 
music, and readings, and moving pic- 
tures. I hope the Farm Chautauqua 
movement will spread, for it seems to 
me to be a splendid thing. I am al- 
ways much interested in anything 
which help the farmer, first, because 
I was raised on a farm and have seen 
the struggles and disappointments as 
well as the joys and beauties of farm 
life, and second, because I now belong 
to the great army of consumers, who 
do not produce, and realize very forci- 
bly what a vital factor in the well be- 
ing of town folk is the farmer. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
JUST A LETTER. 


By Janetta Knight. 
I wish all the Home Circle would 
try this way of making yeast and re- 


port success: Take a _ teacup of 
warm water and a tablespoon of s"- 
gar; use enough flour to make a bat- 
ter as thick as for pancakes; keep in 
a warm place. Beat it for five min- 
utes four or five times a day. When 
light it will resemble soapsuds on 
top. If water should raise to the top 
before the yeast germs are caught, 
don’t think it is spoiled; just beat hard 
and keep warm. 

In Northwest Oklahoma it takes 
five days to catch the germs. Here at 
Gentry I caught them in three days 
in warm weather. It will take longer 
in cold weather. 

When making bread from _ this 
yeast add the salt to the flour in- 
stead of the rising, as salt kills the 
germs. After starting this yeast and 
setting the sponge, when light take 
out five tablespoons of sponge in a 
quart jar, cover with three table- 
spoons of granulated sugar, put on the 
lid, but do not use a rubber. Set ina 
cool place. This will keep good two 
weeks or more in cool weather, but 
should be used once a week in sum- 
mer. 

October 26—It is raining, snowing 
and sleeting by turns today, making 
one thankful for a good warm fire. I 
finished the last of my canning today, 
which was four gallons of tomato 
pickle. I shall make some home- 
made hominy tomorrow. I use a ta- 
blespoon of soda to the quart of corn. 
I do not like to use lye. Did any 
of you make apple honey this year? 
Grate the apples on a coarse grater, 
mix equal parts apple and granulated 
sugar. Cook very slowly till clear. 
This keeps as well as jell. Try it. 








Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
MELANCHOLY DAYS OF AUTUMN. 


By J. M. Miller. 

We have almost reached the mel- 
ancholy days of autumn that the poet 
speaks about as lovely October, with 
its beautiful days of bright sunshine 
and cool, bracing air is drawing to a 
close, and although the weather most 
of the month has been fine, but today, 
the 26th, it is cold and rainy and 
very gloomy out of doors, but as we 
keep plenty of wood in the heater 
we are cozy and comfortable indoors. 
For the last few minutes it has been 
snowing at a lively rate, and _ the 
ground is covered with a spotless robe 
of purity, but as provender is very 
scarce we are anxious for’ those 
pleasant sunbeams to appear once 
more and drive away this mantle of 
purity, as we are not ready yet to 
take a sleigh ride while the stock is 
shivering. The landscapes in the 
month of October are often very beau- 
tiful when nature adorns the foliage 
of the forest trees with deep red and 
yellow colors, but this season the 
weather has been so mild that the 
leaves remain almost as green as they 
were in midsummer. It will be quite 
a long time before this portion of the 
Ozark country recovers from the ef- 
fects of the great drouth. If we should 
raise good crops another year we will 
learn how to appreciate such bless- 
ings, as too much prosperity will have 
a tendency to cause humanity to be- 
come haughty and independent, and 
people might forget who it is that 
gives them power to acquire wealth. 
Smooth sailing is not always best for 
such beings as we are. By such draw- 
backs we get lessons in economy that 
will be of great benefit to us. 


When I commenced this letter I in- 
tended to say more about those un- 
fortunate ones who straggle along our 
highways and keep soul and body to. 
gether by begging. To be an able! 
bodied professional tramp would Le 
a great disgrace, yet even such fellows 
ought not to be left in the gutter to 
die of starvation when a slice of corn 
bread and a piece of fat pork would 
keep them in existence. Some of 
these rovers who are not profession- 
als would make excellent farm hands 
after they were put in shape, but 
there are few farmers who would 
hire them. Most men who refuse to 
help these creatures ease their con- 
sciences with the idea that all able 
bodied men, instead of tramping the 
road, should be hard at work some 
place, but how is an honest tramp 
who, perhaps, has been swindled out 
of his hard earnings some place, or 
who has met with dire misfortune so 
that he feels compelled to migrate to 
other regions to find employment 
where he is sure he can get a job. 
How is such a man in a_ strange 
place, among farmers who are all sus- 
picious of road stragglers, and who 
often suspect the poor tramp of being 
a horse thief or some other bad man? 

A few years ago I went early one 
morning to my barn to feed the cat- 
tle some hay, and while forking it up 
I heard an awful groan just beneath 
the fork full I was lifting. I was 
startled and began to think of ghosts 
and spooks, and just then the hay 
near me began to move, and out 
crawled a wretched specimen of hu- 
manity, who must have been at least 
70 years old, and he appeared feeble 
and could walk with difficulty, and as 
the weather was real cold I thought it 
was as pitiful a gase as I had ever 
known. I intended to take him to my 
house and feed him, but he hurried 
off to another house not far away. 

In youthful days I learned some 
valuable lessons upon the subject of 
philanthropy from the example of my 
father, who always fed and lodged 
these destitute wanderers when they 
appeared at his door. On cold win- 





i 

— 
ter nights the tramp was taken to the 
barn and a bed was made on the hay 
and for covering, old rag carpet and 
a heavy buffalo robe were used, and 
the tramp was instructed to abstain 
from smoking. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD, 
“DON’T” AND “DO’S” FOR PEOPLE 
WHO WANT THINGS. 


By Essillyn Dale Nichols, 

I wonder if you have  convinceg 
yourself to your entire satisfaction 
that HEALTH is your rightful herit. 
age; as much so as is your right to 
breathe your fill of God’s pure fresh 
air and revel in God’s everlasting gsyp. 
shine? 

But of course you have, for it is the 
only sensible thing in that direction to 
be convinced of; and in your campaign 
for this bountiful beautiful heritage of 
yours, if you are REALLY in earnest, 
there are a few “DON’TS” as well as 
a few “DO’S” that you should not fail 
to remember. 

But these little “dont’s” and “do’s” 
are very simple in themselves, and 
quite easily memorized as Mother Na- 
ture’s laws always are; and once you 
get into the habit of “doing” or “not 
doing” them, whichever the case: may 
be, you'll find they’ll fit you like a gar. 
ment to your own measure. 

One of the most important DONT’S 
in the whole category of forbidden 
things is: 

“DON’T practice the RIGHT way of 
living one day and the WRONG way 
the next and expect results, for you 
won’t get them. 


You’ve got to want health ENOUGA 
to be faithful in your efforts to attain 
it, else you won’t attain it—that’s all, 

Remember, it’s the HONEST EAR- 
NEST WANTING of a thing and the 
kind of efforts that follow in the foot- 
steps of such wanting that brings you 
the thing you want, and nothing élse 
will do it. The fact that you THINK 
yda want a thing but don’t feel like 
making the necessary effort to get it, 
is proof positive that you don’t want 
it ENOUGH—You may THINK you do, 
but you don’t. It is also proof that 
disease has got its hold on you and 
is robbing you of your strength of 
mind, killing your energy and making 
it difficult for you to rouse your am- 
bition. 

It’s time you were realizing the 
truth and laying the last of will pow- 
er on your jaded spirits until they re- 
spond in some way, even though it 
be a feeble way at first. 

Also REMEMBER that no one can 
want things for you in the same way 
you can want them for yourself so it 
behooves you to get into this “want- 
ing game” in the right spirit and get 
into it right away, for there is no time 
like RIGHT NOW if you want to win. 

NEXT: 

“DON’T” get discouraged if every- 
thing you want don’t come to you the 
very minute you want it. You've 
probably been a good while building 
into your body the things you DON’T 
want, and you can’t expect to replace 
them with the things you DO want in 
an hour or a day. Human nature isn't 
built that way in this generation; 
there’s been too many generations of 
wrong thinking behind us for that. 

Be SATISFIED and THANKFUL 
that it is possible for you to ex 
change the things you DON’T want 
for the things you DO want NOW; 
for so long as you KNOW this there 
is no reason for impatience since the 
attainment of these things, however 
slow, is growth of the finest and 
swiftest kind—for YOU. 

Time, my friend, is either swift or 
slow, according to the way you look 
at it. If you are interested in any- 
thing, time flies—if you are impa 
tient, time drags; soif your efforts to 
wards health attainment didn’t do 4 
thing but put NEW INTEREST info 
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Barks Herbs 


That have great medicinal power, are 
raised to their highest efficiency, for 
ifying and enriching the blood, as 


pur are combined in Hood’s Sarsa- 
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40, 366 testimonials received by actual 


count in two years. Be sure to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 














your life, it would be a_— splendid 
thing, for INTEREST is one of the 
qualities that makes life worth living; 


and furthermore, INTEREST is a 
deadly foe to disease. 
Take the hint, friend—don’t fail to 


get INTERESTED. You wil! be in- 

terested if you want what you want 
ENOUGH. 
Among the 


things you should DO 


ware these: 


DO everything you set about to do 
THOROUGHLY. DO things with 
your whole heart, mind and body—AT 
ATTENTION! DO them with a smile 
that goes all through you. Never 
mind if you can’t see yourself smile 
(in the looking glass.) Tell yourself 
that you ARE smiling; and bye and 
bye you WILL be smiling—ACTU- 
ALLY SMILING! Maybe it'll take a 
month—maybe six months—maybe a 
year, but, my dear friend, it’s worth 
it. That month, or that six months, 
or that YEAR couldn‘t be spent in a 
better way, for at the end of that 
time you'll have learned so many 
beautiful lessons that the former YOU 
wouldn’t know the present YOU, if 
the former YOU was resurrected. 

A GENUINE SMILE is just a bit of 
GOD’S love coming to the surface, 
and God’s love that is in you, and 
with you, and for you, is theyqua.ity 
that makes you what you were meant 
to be; so don’t you see how impor- 
tant it is for you to LET yourself 
feel smiling all the time—important 
to YOU, and to those near and dear 
to you! 

This is no mere PREACHING—it’s 
the TRUTH! Try it. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD 
WE GET WHAT WE WANT MOST. 





By Janetta Knight. 

Dear Home Circle: The long win- 
ter evenings are here. Thanksgiving 
and Christmas are not far off. 

Dear Farm Wives: Are you plan- 
ning to improve yourselves mental- 
ly? We should keep step with the 
children. Our minds may not be as 
article as theirs. but our experience 
will enable us to grasp the meaning 
of things without a great deal of 
study if we set ourselves to it. 


If nothing else offers take up 
some study with the children that you 
have grown dull in. This will help 
them as well as yourself. I often pre- 
tend I do not know some thing they 
are having trouble with, and say 
how is it then? In their eagerness to 
make mother understand they have 
made it plain to themselves, and will 
not forget it soon. I hear someone 
Say, “Oh, that woman has nothing to 
do. I don’t find time for study.” But 
the saying is true: “That we get what 
we want most.” Had you given that 
a thought? We bend every energy to 
obtain the things we really wanf, and 
more often succeed than fail. 

Bronze ornaments may be cleaned 
by rubbing with a cloth very slight- 
ly moistened with sweet oil. 





Every good, Democratic home 
Should have a copy of the latest new 
song, “Wilson the Man.” See add in 
this paper. 








INTERESTING LETTER FROM AN 
APPRECIATIVE READER. 





\ 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have 
been a reader of the good old RURAL 
WORLD for quite a number of years, 
and find it to be a welcome and an 
interesting visitor each week. 

I live in the southwestern part of 


Kentucky, the “dark tobacco” district, 
which produces millions of pounds 
annually. My native county (Graves) 
grows 8,518,800 pounds of the black 


leaf each year. 

Most all the farmers of this vicinity 
have finished cutting and housing 
their crops of tobacco. Many are 
through firing. 

On a farm adjoining ours is a crop 
of tobacco, and the owner has not cut 
one single plant of his crop yet, and 
this is the 20th of October, and snow- 
ing very freely; but if the frost don’t 
get it tonight and the sun shines to- 
morrow I am most sure that crop of 
the weed will find its way to shelter. 

Owing to the lateness of the grow- 
ing crop on land that was to be 
sowed to wheat this fall, the work of | 
seeding has been somewhat retarded, 
but, however, an average crop willbe 
put out. 

While some of the farmers are bus- 
ily engaged in wheat sowing others 
are trying to hustle their sorghum to 
the mills before Jack Frost puts in | 
his claim. 

The 15th and 16th were 
as good road days in our county, and 
all of the business houses closed on 
those days. The townsmen met their 
rural neighbors bright and early each 
morning, and much interest was man- 
ifested and an untold amount of good 
accomplished. 

I will say, in conclusion, that we 
enjoy reading the practical letters of 
Mrs. Mardis, Agricola, C. D. Lyon and 
other prominent writers of the RU- 
RAL WORLD. Yours for success. 

, RICHARD E. WINGO. 











FAYETTE COUNTY (ILL.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL LW ‘ORLD Such a 
beautiful fall for farm work! We 
have had but one light frost, which 
did but little injury to crops. Quite 
an acreage of tomatoes were planted 
here for the cannery, but the crop was 
short on account of dry~ weather. 
There is, however, a nice lot of green 
ones yet, which the cannery will buy 
after the first heavy frost. Potato 
crop is generally light. Ours, how- 
ever, is good, for we irrigated our po- 
tatoes once from the force pump at 
the never-failing well. 

Sorghum hay is being cured nicely. 
Cowpeas made a rapid growth after 
the rains, and much good hay can be 
saved. Few peas will be thrashed. 
An unusual amount of corn fodder is 
being provided for winter. Much more 
feed is saved than seemed possible 
two months ago. 

Apple picking has commenced and 
ears are being loaded daily. Trees 
are not as full as last year, but apples 
are nice size and good color. Pears 
are good, but only a home supply is 
grown. 

Roads are good, which is a help to 
those doing much hauling. 

FARMER’S WIFE. 





BOYS’ PIG CLUBS. 





The Department of Agriculture has 
its Boys’ Corn Club and its Girls’ 
Canning Club and now comes the 
Boys’ Pig Club, being organized in 
the South for the purpose of increas- 
ing the supply of pork and encourag- 
ing good breeding of hogs. Already 
clubs have been organized in Ala- 


bama and Louisiana, and a club or- 
ganization has been started in Georgia. 
It is the purpose of the officials of 
the department to organize clubs in 
every southern state. 


set apart 





The idea of the organization started 





YOU CAN BE BEAUTIFUL 


Pasta Lucretia will do it. Worth Dollars 4 
you; costs but 50c postpaid; money back 
not satisfied. Pe Chemical Co., 312 “te 
ite Bidg., . Mo. Dept. A. 


IF YOU ARE TIRED OF WORKING 


For other people, if your income is too smal! 
or if you are looking for something to do 
during your spare time, write us for our big 
money- ay 4 proposition. It will put: you 
right. Perry C — Ge.. 312 Granite Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 











These Bracelets are positively the best val- 
ues ever offered at the price. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Secret joint and catch. 
Bright finish. po $2.00 only. Write for 


circular. M. B. BOWER JEWELRY Co., 
Holland beten St. Louis, Mo. 





with the Farmers’ Co-operative Dem- 
onstration branch of the department 
and has been carried on with the co- 
operation of the Animal Husbandry 
Division of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. The organization is an off- 
shoot of the Boys’ Corn Club which 
has an organization in every southern 
state and which has been the means 
of producing record-breaking yields of 
corn. The Pig Club, when thoroughly 
organized, will, it is expected, work 
hand in hand with the Corn Club. 
The boys of the latter will produce 
the corn and the boys of the newly 
organized association will see to it 
that the pigs are produced to eat the 
corn. 





The All-the-Year-Round Resort 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 


The most wonderful, varied and 
valuable group of mineral springs 
in America, Splendid big up-to- 
date hotels, boarding apartments 
and bath houses, bn ckly and 


cheaply reached by t 


Address yy oe abiiety, Con bey oy 


Excelsior 
z. D. “D MUAMARA, 


ST. LOUIS. 
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9422. Doll's 

Cut in 4 sizes: 18, 20, 22 and 24 

inches in heighth. It requires one 

yard of 27-inch material for the 20- 
inch size. 


9423. Doll’s Norfolk Dress. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 18, 20, 22 and 24 
inches in heighth. It requires 1 yard 


of 36-inch material for the 18-year 
size. 


Rompers. 


9579. Girl’s Dress. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 4 yards of 40-inch 


material for a 10-year size. 


9747. Lady’s Apron. 
Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 6% yards of 27-inch 
material for the medium size. 


9733. Lady’s Skirt. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches waist measure. It requires 
8% yards of 44-inch material for a 
24-inch size. 


9752. Lady’s Coat. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
4% yards of 44-inch material for a 36- 
inch size. 


9740-9739. Suit for Misses and Small 
Women. 

Coat 9740, and skirt 9739 are both 
cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years, 
and requires 6% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 17-year size. This calls for 
two separate patterns, 10c for each. 


9730. Lady’s House Dress. 


Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 5 
yards of 44-inch material for a 36-inch 
size. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No........ — eee mes Years 





GE ccsinnieenip < in. 
SRUNDD ciiccccccion 
Address 





In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for Aprons 
say, large, smal) or medium. 
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Horseman 


THE ST. LOUIS HORSE SHOW. 








The Horse Show, which closed last 
Saturday night was the most success- 
ful ever given by the Society in this 
city, in attendance and display of 
fine horses and also from a financial 
standpoint it was very satisfactory. 

The biggest winner at the show was 
Miss Loula Long of Kansas, who had 
entries in most of the classes. Miss 
Long was very popular with the large 
crowds, and was greeted enthusiasti- 
cally when she appeared in the arena. 

Hazel Dawn, owned by Matlack & 
Shropshire, Winchester, Ky., won the 
five-gaited saddle horse event Tues- 
day night. As this little mare has 
been winning all over the show cir- 
cuit his season the meeting between 
My Major Dare and Hazel and a num- 
ber of other good ones announced for 
the closing night of the show, was 
awaited with interest. Hazel Dawn, 
for some reason, did not appear and 
the blue was tied on Miss Loula Long’s 
great saddler. The Major was never 
better than he was on Saturday night, 
and some thought that the _ result 
would have been the same even if Ha- 
zel Dawn had competed. 

One of the most interesting events 
of the Horse Show was the gentle- 
man’s riding class, in which Mr. R. A. 
Long of Kansas City, father of Miss 
Loula Long, and Col. Paul Brown of 
St. Louis competed. The event was 
won by Col. Brown after a spirited 
contest. 

Col. Brown was also winner of class 
54, saddle horses, local, ridden by own- 
ers, riding Rex King to victory over 
Wilson King, owned and ridden by 
J. G. Jackson. In class 53, local five- 
gaited horses, Col. Brown took first 
with Mary Dowling, while second 
place was awarded to the same own- 
er’s gelding, Gingerbread Man. 

In the harness classes Miss Loula 
Long won a number of blue ribbons. 
Her heavy harness horse Revelation 
is pronounced by good judges as the 
best in the world. 

In the walk, trot and canter event, 
Mr. E. D. Moore of Mexico, Mo., won 
first prize with Princess Eugenia. 

The judging was excellent. A nota- 
ble addition to the judges is Charles 
Green of Centralia, a graduate of Dean 
Mumford of the Agricultural College 
of the University of Missouri. Mr. 
Green lent a hand with the five-gaited 
class. University of Missouri is turn- 
ing out some of the best live stock 
jdges in the United States. Even in 
horse shows the New Yorkers will 
have to work hard to hold their own 
against the graduates of Missouri Ag- 
ricultural College. 

On Thursday night Anderson & 
Clark won the local trotting class with 
Arthur Coffman, a very likely looker. 
Tom Taylor took second with Hazel 
H. Tobe Ward got third for E. D. 
Pendleton, the fine old-time East St. 
Louis trotting man. 

Friday night. Miss Long won three 
firsts. The Kansas City girl’s four- 
in-hand team scored over Fred Pabst’s 
entry, the Bushnell Farm four and 
Wild Rose Farm nomination. Miss 
Long also showed the winning pair in 
horses in harness. Revelation and 
Realization carried the Long colors to 
victory. 





NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Western 
Association of Trotting Horse Breed- 
ers will be held at the Savery Hotel, 
club room, Des Moines, Iowa, on Wed- 
nesday, November 12th, at 8:30 pj m. 
This is the evening of the day of the 
Hopper Farm sale at Indianola. All 
Western horsemen who can attend 
are urged to be present. Meeting 
open to all. 





L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY 
LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: At Car- 
thage, Mo., I found Otto Grigg and the 
two-year-old half-mile trotter of 1913, 
Royal Hall 2:19%4, at St. Joseph, Mo., 
and at Muskogee, Okla., and the best 
judges of speed I know, say could 
have trotted the Sedalia track in 1913 
in 2:12 or better. Some of the re- 
ports say the dam of Athene 2:29%4, 
the colt’s dam was by Sam Hazzard. I 
was told at Carthage her dam was by 
Merchant 599, the first standard stal- 
lion brought to Southwest Missouri. 
This is more likely, as Merchant was 
at Mt. Vernon, in Lawrence county 
for ten years, and a number of his 
daughters found homes in Jasper coun- 
ty. 

Otto Grigg has seven head that he 
will work this winter. A coming 
three-year-old is sure to be heard 
from, sired by McEl Roberts, the best 
son of Robert McGregor, out of All Mc- 
Gregor, dam of Allercyone McGregor 
2:09%, McGregor Will Tell 2:16%, 
dam of Royal Reaper 2:11%, sire of 
Royal Hall (2) 2:19%. This colt ix 
undoubtedly the strongest inbred colt 
ever bred. Otto says he has been 
pounding him down the back since he 
came home, trying to make him trot, 
but he was not good gaited, so one day 
he pulled off his front shoes and he 
went to pacing as naturally as a duck 
takes to water. See if Otto Grigg does 
not have out the three-year-old pacer 
of 1914 in this big sorrel colt, so much. 
like his mother. With him he had a 
trotting son of Baron Will Tell, out of 
a daughter of Herschel, son of Belmont 
64, and Hermosa, that I paid $1,000 
for as a yearling. Her dam was Cora 
by Blue Bull 75, that the late J. M. 
Leet told me he drove in the city of 
Chicago for six years, and never found 
a trotter or pacer that could throw 
dirt ir her face. She was a sister to 
Beauty 2:28, out of Cora untraced. 
This is what makes Blue Bull 75 (the 
first horse to sire fifty 2:30 or better 
trotters) one of the most wonderful 
sires that ever lived. 


If this Swede boy, raised here in the 
Ozarks, and a hundred pounds over 
weight, can bring out and mark the 
fastest two-year-old half mile trotter 
of 1913, what will he do with a big 
strong three-year-old by McEl Roberts 
out of All McGregor, both represented 
in the 2:10 list, out of Maud McGreg- 
or, dam of one pacer and five trotters, 
both by Ben McGregor and out of Mag- 
gie McGregor, a prolific producer of 
fast pacers by Robert McGregor? If 
Otto Grigg does not come home next 
fall with the three-year-old pacing rec- 
ord of the half-mile track horses, I 
shall always think he ought to. 

Over at the Tangner farm I found 
R. Ambush 2:091% (a new sire for 
1913, with one trotter and one pacer 
to start with) the son of Solon Graf- 
tan 2:091%4 and May Alcott and Capt. 
Jupiter, all in winter quarters. Two 
farms are better equipped for sires to 
produce extreme speed. The oldest 
colts in Missouri by R. Ambush are 
weanlings, and a trio was all I found 
on the farm. The choice of the man- 
ager was a bay colt, dam by Baron 
W., second dam Fancy by a son of 
Durango with a trotting record better 
than 2:20, how would you have the 
Clay. blood in a brood mare come in 
in better shape. I would have taken 
the filly out of Tulsa Queen, second 
dam a sister to Rifle 2:30 and third 
dam the dam of Carmine 2:07%, a 
double gaited mare with 2:20 speed, 
at either gait. 

If R. Ambush has a son or daughter 
foaled in 1913 that is more likely to 
do him credit if given an opportunity. 
I should like to see it and know what 
it is. Two mares on the place that 
failed to breed would have suited me 
better. Miss Kankakee 2:17%, and a 
daughter of Elsmont out of Tulsa 
Queen. Elsmont by Elsmore, son of 
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RAYLAND STOCK FARM 


WHERE SHOW HORSES ARE MADE—WINNERS ALWAYS ON HAND 
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Electioneer and Winona by Almont 
out of Old Dolly, dam of Onward, etc. 
Elsmont’s dam, Nelly Smith, by Al- 
mont Pilot, dam of three. The farm 
should make a much better showing 
for R. Ambush in 1914. 

At Springfield I found Tom Erwin. 
He had hard luck with Pat Patrot, by 
Pat Clare (4) 2:24. The horse was 
ready to give a good account of him- 
self with three $600 purses in suc- 
cessive weeks, when he was twice 
thrown down in switching and all 
cnances for the season destroyed. It 
is accidents of this kind that put a 
campaigning horseman at the mercy of 
irresponsible railroad employees, that 
add to the burdens that go with the 
best of luck. Tom is not a quitter 
and hopes for better luck next year. 

Jessie M. Cain purchased Little Dan 
2:191%4, new in 1913, by Cross Tim- 
ber, son of Goodwood 4106, and out of 
a mare by a son of Blacklidge, a son 
of Ajax, dam by Blue Bull 75, dam an 
inbred Merchant mare by a grandson 
and out of a daughter. I have never 
seen a foal from this mare that could 
not have gone into the list if given a 
chance. Joab B. has been second 
around 2:12, is out of the same mare. 
Good judges call Little Dan a 2:10 
three-year-old pacer if given an op- 
portunity. 

Dr. C. A. Tucker, corner of Commer- 
cial and Boonville St., Springfield, Mo., 
has been breeding to get into the 
standard. When his mare lost a foal 
that might have been standard he felt 
he was pretty near down and out. 
Since he has bought a three-year-old 
standard and registered mare by Pat 
Clare, dam by King Cashier, son of 
Mambrino King, second dam by Oth- 
ello, brother to Raven Sprague 2:19%4. 
There are few mares anywhere that 
are’ untried that more could be expect- 
ed of than this daughter of Pat Clare, 
undoubtedly one of the very best 
daughters of Nutwood. 

Tom Erwin has a handsome colt by 
Aguilar, son of Aguillan 2:19%, a 
prominent sire of new and reduced rec- 
ord performers in 1913, dam Martin- 
ique 2:271%4, by Anteros, 2d dam Netta 
W. 2:101%%. You can find the right 
kind here in Southwest Missouri in al- 
most any community. 





IT IS HOPED ASTRAL KING WILL 
RECOVER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have 
peen receiving numerous letters, tele- 
grams and telephone communications 
in reference to the death of Astral 
King. I do not know how that report 
could have gotten out, but I have seen 
it in some papers. I am very glad 
to state to you that Astral King is 
n t dead. He has been a very sick 
horse, and for five days was complete- 
ly out of his nead, and continually 
trying to ki.l himself apparently by 
throwing his head against the stall 
when he could get an opportunity to 
do so. Of course we protected him 
as much as possible. For the past 
four or five days he has been get- 
ting better, and yesterday I received 
a letter from Dr. E. M. Hendy, our 
local veterinarian, who has been with 
the horse for ten days, and in that 
letter he said to me that the horse 
would completely recover. But this 
morning I got another report, and he 
says there is a slight indication of 
nervousness again. However, we are 
all hoping for the best, and I am hop- 
ing that I can get the horse home, 





$2.00 WORTH WHIPS FOR St 


(Express prepaid.) 


By saving agents’ expenses and salary, can 
send you $2.00 worth whips for $1.00, 
One Rawhide Whip, retails 
One Team Whip, retails 
One Buggy Whip, retails 


All for $1.00 with order. Express re 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money rete 
Reference, First National Bank. Box 364. 
Great Central Whip Co., Westfield, Mags. ’ 


Horsemen Here’s Your Chanee! 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 


FARRIERY 
The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Everyone who owns a horse should have ea 
copy of “Shoeing Horses,” by R. Boylston 
Hall, who has been engaged in “balancing” 
the feet of horses for over 45 years. The 
author is now 74 years old and wishes te 
dispose of some 300 books at a price which 
will enable horse owners to buy without 
hesitation. The author wants to do some 
good in the way of increased comfort to the 
horse, and we have arranged to take the 
entire edition and send them to horse own- 
ers with a yearly subscription to COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD for $1.25. Send in your 
order at once, as they won't last long. 

Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

821 Holland Building, St. Louis, Me 





Forest Grove, Oregon, March 15, 1913 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall, 
40 State St., Room 43, Boston: 

Dear Sir—I wish to apologize for not ac 
knowledging receipt of your book on Horse 
Shoeing before. Your book arrived just ay 1 
was moving, and I didn’t have time till a 
few days ago to read it. You certainly de- 
serve full credit for your work and the con- 
gratulations of every horse owner. The easy 
and clear way you explain your principles 
makes it a book that everybody can read 
and understand, this alone being worth more 
than all the treatises written on that sub- 
ject so far. Hoping that you are getting 
all the credit due to you, and again thank- 
ing you for remembering me, I am, yours 
verv truly (‘Siened) C P WeCAN 


———— 
and if I do’ get him home again the 
time when he gets out to show or to 
make exhibitions will be when 
weather conditions and everything 
else is right. However, weather has 
little to do with this trouble, as it is 
something that has been working on 
the horse, we know now, for several 
months, although we did not realize 
ie until it developed into a serious 
condition. The horse only had a slight 
touch of pneumonia, but the main 
trouble was a very high fever and 
some other trouble which we have not 
completely diagnosed up to this time. 
Of course if he recovers it will be 
impossible for him to make any more 
shows this year, and I doubt if I 
would feel like taking the chance of a 
relapse, even if I felt he was able, 
for the risk is too great with one of 
his kind. JAS. A. HOUCHIN. 





SORE SHOULDERS. 


Horses are frequently affected with 
portant causes, are improperly fit- 
sore shoulders. Among the ‘most im- 
ted collars, too large collars, 
lose harness, tom wide collars at 
the top, and not cleaning the col- 
lars and the horses’ shoulders after 
a day’s work. The first thing one will 
notice the skin over the affected part 
is hot, dry, and painful. Then the 
horse will show pain when put to se 
vere pulling. As time goes ori a swell- 
ing appears just above the point of 
the shoulder, later fills with serum 
and if it is not opened becomes it 
fected and an abscess is the result. 

In the first place have the collars 
fit the horse snugly—too loose col- 
lars are worse than tight ones, keeP 
the harness tight, clean the collar 
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BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. f 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops eness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
i t Chafes. It is an 
ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 
[NON-POISONOUS] 

Does not blister or remove the 
hairand horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
$2.00a bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book 5 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic liniment for mankind re- 
duces Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins, Milk Leg, 
Gout. Concentrated—only a few drops required at an appli- 
ation. Price $1 per bottle at dealers or delivered. 

W. F. YOUNG, P, U. F., 58 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 





—_—— 
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every night, and wash the shoulders 
of the horse with cold water. 

If one can treat the sore shoulder 
pefore it fills with serum, bathe it 
with a liniment that will not blister, 
and do not work the horse. If the 
serum has formed then open cav- 
ity freely and treat with mild dis- 
infectants until healing takes place 
and the skin has haired over. Often- 
times after pus has formed and the 
horse has not been put to work for 
some time, the pus becomes cheesy 
and later dries into a hard bunch. 
Then when the horse works again the 
shoulder becomes sore. The only 
remedy is to have this hard, firm 
tissue removed and treated with dis- 
infectants until healing is complete.— 
Cc. L. Barnes, Colorado Agricultural 
College. 








MAKE EQUESTRIANS OF THE 
CHILDREN. 





Speaking of the rapid increase in 
the number of persons who are using 
saddle horses for recreative purposes, 
an exchange says: “Good horsemen 
are to be found everywhere, and it is 
little wonder that, now that the fu- 
rore for mere speed, whether equine 
or mechanical, has spent its first fash- 
ionable force, the saddle horse is 
coming into his own again. There are 
good, solid reasons for this. The in- 
telligent man of means recognizes in 
the saddle horse a better and safer 
companion for his son or his daugh- 
ter than he finds in the auto or the 
aeroplane. His feet are found less 
often in the path of dissipation and 
vice. He is, on the other hand, more 
of an agency for the development of 
those qualities of self-reliance and of 
self-restraint and courage. Headlong 
recklessness, as shown forth by the 
joy-rider of the auto, is a different 
thing, and less desirable quite. There 
is a pleasure of the manly sort about 
horseback riding which claims ‘the 
same homage accorded to the good 
performer on the lacrosse field or in 
the cross-country race. There is no 
better indication that wealth and fash- 
ion are coming to their senses than 
the fact that they are willing to ask 
that what the horse has done as work- 
mate for the farmer’s son he will do 
as the playmate for the city boy or 
girl.” And the surest way to get our 
children interested in this healthiest 
form of out-door exercise is to provide 
them with Shetland ponies as soon as 
they are old enough to take their 
first lessons in the saddle. 


THE BALKING INSTINCT. 





It is the firm belief of the writer 
that no horse is born balky, but that 
all balky horses are made balky by 
bad treatment. It is just as firmly 
believed, however, that the tendency 
to balk is hereditary, decidedly so. 
This belief is based on the fact that 
a horse must have born in him 


enough natural irritability and stub- 
bornness to refuse to work when not 
treated right before he will work. 

We have all known balky people. 
They must be handled just right ec: 








they refuse to act in a sane and ra- 


tional manner. These people must be 
handled in a very tactful way or they 
act counter to the wishes of those 
connected with them. We know this 
tendency is inherited. It may not be 
evident in the father or the mother, 
but back somewhere it crops out. 
They bcome balkier and balkier with 
age just as the horse does, and in 
the end are hopeless cases—confirmed 
balkers. 

A horse that has become a con- 
firmed balker might as well be given 
up as a bad case. To balk is in the 
horse an instinct. The oftener he 
balks the more thoroughly this in- 
stinct becomes imbedded in his 
“soul.” When the horse first begins 
to balk his mind may be diverted 
from the balking vein by in some 
way attracting his attention to some- 
thing else. Thus petting sometimes 
works, as also does’ backing, and 
pain, produced in various ways well 
known to cruel horsemen may obtain 
the same end. 

It is a laborious job to break a 
balker and impossible unless begun 
early and continued thoughtfully -and 
carefully. One bad move may spoil 
a year’s training. Better by all means 
get rid of the balker than continually 
lose one’s temper over him and take 
chances of other horses worked with 
him contracting the same habit. 

The idea of a horse’s always balk- 
ing at an inopportune time is a fal- 
lacy. One reason this belief has grown 
is that the most critical balks are al- 
most strongly impressed on memory. 
The horse has no reasoning power, 
consequently does not know that 
balking at any certain time is going 
to be most effective in inflaming the 
temper of the driver.—Horse Journal. 





HORSES AND MULES. 





HORSES—Another liberal run, and 
about 2100 head. As has been the caSe 
for the last few weeks, there was a 
large attendance of buyers for the auc- 
tion. Eastern and Southern states 
still continued to furnish the bulk of 
purchasers. 

Heavy draft, extra.......... $210@250 
Heavy draft, good to choice. 175@200 
Eastern chunks, ex. quality.. 160@200 


Eastern chunks, plain...... 100@135 
Southern horses, ex. quality. 125@150 
Southern horses, plain...... 59@ 75 
Choice drivers, with speed.. 175@275 
0 ee eee 150@250 
PED cis nw enen kone sheets a 5@ 20 


MULES—There was a good demand 
for the good quality kinds of fat cot- 
ton mules and these were bringing 
prices that were fully satisfactory. 
Good big mules with weight and qual- 
ity also met with a good demand and 
these were bring'ng steady prices. 
Any kind of a good quality mule will 


sell all right at present but the qual- |; 


ity must be the essential character of 
the animal. 


16 to 16% hands ........... $160@230 
15 to 15% hands .......... 100 @225 
14 to 14% hands .......... 60@140 
12 to 18% hands ........+. 50@120 
SE Sic ccitesan anpaws sana e 20@ 75 





THE REASONS WHY 





Absorbine is so popular among the 
trainers and owners of good horses, 
are that it does not blister or remove 
the hair, and horse can be used dur- 
ing treatment. It is economical—as 
only a few drops are required at an ap- 
plication. It is analgesic and antiphlo- 
gistic—allays pain promptly and takes 
out soreness and inflammation. Furth- 
ermore, it is an antiseptic and germi- 
cide. Sold by druggists, $2.00 a bottle, 
or sent to you direct, express prepaid. 
Special instructions on any particular 
case free of charge. Write for booklet 
and loabratory reports, free on re- 
quest. Get the genuine, manufactured 
only by W. F. Young, P. D. F., 58 Tem- 
ple St., Springfield, Mass. 





REO 1914 LIMOUSINES. 


“With the return of cold weather, 
sleet, slush and snew, automobile buy- 
ers are turning their attention to 
closed bodies just as naturally as 
birds migrate this time of the year to 
their winter habitats in southern 
climes,” says R. E. Olds, President 
of the Reo Motor Car Company. 


“Yet with all the comfort, luxuri- 
ance, style, style, elegance and pro- 
tection against.the elements which a 
closed cody or limousine affords, it is 
noteworthy how many experienced 
motorists are now availing themselves 
of the many conveniences, comforts 
and opportunities wh‘ch this special 
type of car provides for its owner at 
a time when social life is at flood- 
tide. 


“In commenting on our classy five- 
passenger limousine an _ enthusiastic 
lady says: ‘In rainy, cold, dusty or 
windy weather we are the objects of 
envy, not alone among our neighbors 
who have open bodies, but passersby 
look at us from different angles of 


feeling as we glide along smoothly, | 


quietly and cozily in our Reo limous- 
ine as if riding in a Pullman on a 
well-ballasted road. We do not con- 
sider it a luxury whatsoever, but 
rather a necessity, for all things are 
necessary that make for better health 
and greater comfort, satisfaction and 
happiness. When the robins and 
bluebirds return from their sojourn in 
sunny southland we undoubtedly then 
will change our closed body to an 
open touring body, a matter of reia- 
tively little effort and expense, but 
give us the closed body during the 
late fall, winter and early 
months.’ 


“Our 1914 limousine embodies the 
last word in upholstering and body- 
making handicraft and are built on 
our 1914 standard 40-horsepower 
chasis which includes electric lighting 
and starting system, electric gene- 
rator, electric horn, extra rim, tire 
irons and the various other 1914 im- 
provements and refinements, besides 
the standard equipment of tools and 
accessories, at a virtual reduction of 









$220 from last year’s popular price. 
We are, therefore, not much surprised 
over the enthusiasm which exists all 
along the line among our dealers and 
patrons over our 1914 closed cars.” 





A CLEAN RECORD IN THE CANAL 
ZONE. 





Those who have been following the 
remarkable record of the work of sani- 
tation of the Isthmian canal, and have 
watched the gradual reduction of the 
death-rate and the elimination of pre- 
ventable disease, have hoped that be- 
fore the monumental work of con- 
structing the canal was finished it 
might be possible for Colonel Gorgas 
to present a report that would be clean 
as far as death from disease was con- 
cerned. The report of the Department 
of Sanitation for the month of August, 
1913, just received, shows that during 
that month there were thirty-nine 
deaths from all causes among the em- 
‘ployees of the canal commissioners. 
Of these, one, a Peruvian, died of ma- 
laria; another, a Spaniard of alcohol- 





spring | 


ism, and the third, a Greek, of appen- 
dicitis. The only deaths among white 
| Americans which occurred during the 
month were two from violence, one due 
| to an accident on the railway and the 
|other to an accident in the quarry. 
| Among the 12,481 white American 
| men, women and children on the Isth- 
| mus connected with the commission— 
| that is, employees and their families— 
not a single death from disease Oc- 
curred. The exodus from the Canal 
Zone has already begun; those em- 
| ployees whose work has been com- 
| pleted are returning to the United 
| States with their families. The num- 
ber of American citizens resident of 
the Canal Zone will probably decrease 
steadily in the future. It is a fitting 
climax, says The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, to the 
work of Colonel Gorgas, which has 
challenged the admiration of the civi- 
lized world, that the month which 
probably marks the high tide of Amer- 
ican occupancy of the Canal Zone 
should have passed without a single 
death from disease in the American 


colony. 
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UNITED STATES BANKS VS. THE 
CREDIT SYSTEM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A Pettis 
County, Missouri, banker is reported 
as saying in a speech before the bank- 
ers at the Boston convention the fol- 
lowing about farmers: 

“Only a few years ago farmers se- 
cured the virgin soil at a low price, 
but today they are buying a depleted 
soil at a high price. It takes from 
four to six times as much to equip a 
farm for successful operation at the 
present time as it did 40 years ago. 

“There is not one farm in fifty that 
has sufficient working capital to make 
it as profitable as it should be, and 
conserve the fertility of the soil at 
the same time. 

“The conditions in this country at 
the present time is that mortgage in- 
debtedness on the farms is on the in- 
crease, and under the plans by which 
these loans are arranged the pay- 
ments NEVER WILL BE MET BY 
THE RETURNS FROM THE LAND. 

“Production per capita is on the 
decrease, land tenancy is on the in- 
crease. In Denmark 89 farmers out 
of every 100 own the land they till, 
but in this country only 60 out of ev- 
ery 100 are owners of their farms, and 
in this country our land was almost 
given to us only a few years ago.” 

This level-headed business man has 
given us a few facts worthy of se- 
rious consideration. 

The farmers must have working cap- 
ital sufficient to farm right. 

A million farmers united in the 
Equity Union would elect a Congress 
that would put a United States bank 
in every good post office, that would 
lend money on good security at 3 per 
cent. No run would ever be made on 
these banks. Our deposits would be 
perfectly safe in them, and farmers 
who are honest and industrious could 
have capital enough to pay cash for 
what they bought. We would then 
buy together in large job lots direct 
from mills, mines and factories, at 
about one-half of present prices. Mill- 
ions of dollars would stay in farmers’ 
pockets which now go to support the 
present outrageously expensive and 
extravagant business system. 

The Equity Union system is the 
Denmark Idea of co-operation. 

Give us a million co-operating farm- 
ers united in Equity Union and in a 
few years 90 per cent of them will be 
home-owners and home-builders and 
make the country the beautiful and 
ideal place it should be for people to 
live in. 

Denmark has made home owners 
through golden rule co-operation. The 
salvation of the American farmer lies 
in a national union that educates up 
to the same grand principle. This 
slow but sure process of education is 
our only hope, but farmers are get- 
ting more of it than ever before, and 
along the right line, at last. 


We must unite and do for ourselves 
the things we cannot do single-handed 
and that we need NEVER expect oth- 
ers to do for us. God helps those who 
help themselves. 

Let us advocate banks “by the peo- 
ple and for the people.” 

Then buy together at jobbers’ prices 
for cash. Farmers, it CAN and WILL 





be done. Do not wear out the hold- 
back straps. Come in and help build 
a great National Union that will se- 
cure banks that will loan us money 
at a low rate and then discard the 
credit system as far as possible. 

Capital is as necessary in farming 
as in manufacturing and should be 
furnished as cheaply. 

But good conditions must be made 
on the farms by the farmers them- 
selves. The Equity Union offers the 
plan of co-operation that will unite 
1,000,000 farmers. C. O. DRAYTON. 





TWO NEW INDIANA LAWS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Our last 
Legislature passed two very impor- 
tant laws, and every farmer should 
know and understand those laws, for 
they will have a great influence upon 
production and distribution of farm 
products. 

The vocational law provides that 
whenever 20 or more persons or resi- 
dents of a county who are actively 
interested in agriculture shall file a 
petition with the County Board of 
Education for a County Agent, to- 
gether with a deposit of $500 to be 
used in defraying expenses of such 
Agent, with an appropriation of $1500 
from the State fund to pay salary of 
said agent, his duty shall be to aid 
the farmer to produce more and bet- 
ter products. 

We know that our soil is now pro- 
ducing more than we are able to care 
for, for we cannot compete with the 
cities for labor, and if we increase 
production we must have more hired 
help, which is not to be had, because 
long hours and poor pay have driven 
the families to the cities, where the 
boy can get $1.00 for three hours’ 
work and the girl can receive from 
$8.00 to $12.00 per week. We have 
people figuring for these boys and 
girls who say that they can save more 
on the farm. They seem to think 
that they know more about the boys’ 
and girls’ business than they know 
themselves. I know of ten young men 
and their wives who are making pub- 
lic sales and moving to town. What 
they want is an equal opportunity 
with the townspeople, a good market 
for all that is produced, and not be 
compelled to deal with irresponsible 
buyers when we go to sell. 


Now, we will have to receive this 
Agent with open arms and humbly sit 
at his feet to receive his instruction 
because we must pay the price for 
his services. The other law will aid 
us in bettering our market conditions. 
We will be allowed to pay dividends 
on the amount of business that we 
furnish to our Co-operative Suciety. 
We farmers will organize our patron- 
age instead of capital, and the more 
patronage we give to our own com- 
pany the greater will be our dividends. 
Under the old plan the more patron- 
age we give the more we increase the 
other fellow’s dividend. Who is there 
among a community of farmers who 
would rather make larger dividends 
for the speculator than for himse!f? 

Co-operation means help thy neigh- 
bor and thereby help thyself. Years 
ago it dawned upon the bright mind 
in business that it pays to co-operate 
—hence the meat corporation, harvest- 


er corporation paying big dividends 
on the investment to their thousands 
of stockholders out of the farmers’ 
pocket. Does it not occur to you that 
the same thing can ‘be done if we or- 
ganize and incorporate our patronage? 
Then each man will pay himself the 
Same profits that he now pays to the 
commission man, and when the divi- 
dend is declared it will go tothe man 
who made it. 

Brother farmer, study the two laws 
and let your better judgment decide 
which you are willing to accept, and 
if you think you need a man to teach 
you how to reap and sow, go after it. 
And if you decide that a good market 
is what you want, join the F. E. U., 
and get it. It is up to yeu. T.L.L. 





TO OUR EXCHANGES AND L. U. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Article 6, 
Section 8 of the Equity Exchange By- 
laws says: “The Farmers’ Equity 
Union dues of each member must be 
paid out of this Equity Exchange and 
charged to his account.” 

Also, Article 4, Section 3 of the Na- 
tion By-Laws says: “Out of the gross 
earnings shall be paid the running 
expenses, $1.00 per annum for each 
regular member’s national dues, pro- 
viding he is a stockholder.” 

So that every Board of Directors 
of our Equity Exchanges are not only 
authorized, but commanded by the 
By-laws to pay the National Union 
dues of each stockholder, because the 
By-laws of each Exchange says that 
“Only members of the Farmers’ Equi- 
ty Union shall be allowed to take 
stock in said Exchange.” 

Section 5 of Article 2 of the Nation- 
al By-laws says: “Every regular mem- 
ber shall pay the National Union $1.00 
a year dues, payable in advance, No- 
vember ist of each year.” 

We expect every Exchange to send 
a check to Farmers’ Equity Union, 
Greenville, Ill., for one dollar for 
each stockholder’s national dues un- 
less it is paid. Then each of them 
will get the 1914 membership card. 


Local Unions. 

Secretaries of local unions where 
no Exchange is started must collect 
one dollar from each member who 
has not received his 1914 card and 
send in the money as soon as possi- 
ble, so that each member will receive 
his card promptly. 

“As the National Union is the su- 
preme head, the parent organization, 
and every local is a child, the parent 
organization must receive liberal 
financial support from-.every local un- 
ion with which to carry on a contin- 
ual campaign of organization and ed- 
ucation, so absolutely necessary for 
the growth and life and success of 
this grand movement among seven 
million farmers and their families. 


When you support the Farmers’ 
Equity Union your money is well 
spent. You are supporting a live, 
growing organization which will dow 
ble in membership and power for 
good every year if every member! 
will pay his national dues. Many of 
our members have their 1914 cards 
and will push the Equity Union all 
they can the next year. Every liva 
new member strengthens the Equity, 
Union. 

Every Equity Exchange we organ- 
ize makes all the others stronger. We 
are working for national co-operation 
in buying and seiling. 

Wonderful Progress. 

The Equity Union has made wonder- 
ful progress for a new organization. 
The start has been made and all of 
our Equity Exchanges have done well. 
We have discouraging features but 
we are facing and overcoming them. 
We have every reason for support- 
ing the Equity Union. It has been 
worth one hundred times more than 
| it cost. We are glad every day as we 
, think of the thousands of loyal mem- 








—— 
bers who will supoprt this grand 
movement for 1914. 

Be sure to send one delegate to 
our National Meeting in Kansas City 
Mo., Densmore Hotel, Dec. 17th and 
18th, and examine the books and gee 
how the money has been used the 
past year. Get every member to Day 
his 1914 dues as your delegate wij 
have one vote in the national meet. 
ing for each live member. 

NATIONAL UNION, 








BIRD CITY, KANSAS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Bird City, 
Kansas, is now on the map right. On 
Oct. 18th we enrolled 52 good farmers 
in the Bird City Equity Union. Lip. 
coln Bowans is president, Charles Oy. 
erturf vice-president and Asa John. 
son secretary and treasurer. 


I will lecture here again Novem. 
ber 3, 2:00 p. m., in the Odd Fellows’ 
hall. The fifty members will work 
hard to get the other farmers to at- 
tend this meeting and hear the lect: 
ure. We feel sure of 100 good Equity 
Union members at Bird City. We 
will work hard for an Equity Exchange 
at St. Francis, a branch at Wheeler 
and an Exchange at Bird City. 


Then the Equity Union will market 
the entire Cheyenne county wheat 
crop and save the farmers from thirty 
to forty thousand dollars profit on 
each good crop. The members became 
co-operators at once and agreed to 
meet in Bird City school house Octo- 
ber 25th, 2:00 p. m., and order coal, 
potatoes and apples. The coal ques- 
tion is a tough one for the people out 
here. Good soft coal is $9 a ton and 
would go higher if there were no 
wquity Union here. We will land 
good six inch lump here for October 
and November for $7.25 a ton and 
save them $1.75 a ton. We would 
sive them $3.75 or $4.00 a ton if we 
had the Equity Union coal mine run- 
ning. That mine is coming. We will 
organize the Burlington System for 
the Equity Union. We are meeting 
with success at every good town. We 
want every farmer to send ten two- 
cent stamps for the Equity Text book 
and read our plan of co-operation 
which unites the farmers and keeps 
them united. Cc. O. DRAYTON. 

yreenville, Tl. 





THE MEAT TRUST AND THE 
STOCKMEN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The plates 
at the meat packers’ convention and 
banquet in Chicago were $100 each. 
They appropriated a half million dol- 
lars to teach farmers how to raise 


more cattle. There was a great dis- 
cussion about how to prevent a meat 
famine in this the richest corn coun- 
try in the world. 

The president said that if the pres- 
ent conditions continued, beefsteak 
would be $1.00 per pound in a few 
years. 

Finally some of the farmers got into 
the discussion and gave the packers 
to understand that plenty of cattle 
and hogs would be produced in this 
country when the farmers were sure 
of a just price for a full supply. 

The high price when one-half the 
farmers have none to sell cannot be 
taken as an index of the regular price 
of hogs and cattle. 

Every intelligent farmer knows that 
he has no assurance of a fair living 
price when there is a good supply of 
hogs and cattle in the country. The 
remark is often made by farmers that 
feeding a bunch of steers is much like 
gambling on the Board of Trade. 
When conditions are such in our coun 
try that farmers do not dare produce 
a full supply of any one crop, it is 
time for farmers to unite in one great 
national union and change the condi- 
tions. 


Co-operative marketing will help 
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— 
producers and consumers. The two 
classes will come closer together. 


When the farmers are sure of a living 
price, not a high price, for cattle and 
hogs, the supply will be ample, and 
consumers will have more reasonable 
prices than under the present toll-gate 
system. 

The farmers in Denmark own the 
packing houses, produce plenty of 
nogs for their own people and export 
enough to make the balance of trade 
in their favor every year. 

The organized power between pro- 
ducer and consumer must be broken 
py stockmen uniting with grain men 
and other farmers in the Equity Un- 
ion. This will benefit all wealth-pro- 
ducers. NATIONAL PRESIDENT. 





ALLEN COUNTY 
(IND.) FARMERS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: There will 
be a meeting at the courthouse in 
Fort Wayne of all the members and 
oficers of all Equity Unions in Allen 
County on November 20th, 1913, for 
the purpose of federating our locals 
and centralizing our patronage. 

There is being held in the large 
cities conferences and congresses for 
the uplifting and upbuilding of the 
agricultural industry. We believe that 
we can dO more good in a local meet- 
ing to the individual farmer—the man 
on whom the success of agriculture 
depends. If you have any interest in 
the upbuilding of your industry be 
sure to attend this meeting of com- 
mon men jn a common cause. Don’t 
forget the date, Nov. 20th, 1913. 

BY ORDER OF COMMITTEE. 





BLOOMINGTON EQUITY UNION. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The Equity 
Union is safely planted in Blooming- 
ton, Nebraska. At our gieeting, Oct. 
28d, seventeen good farmers joined 
and elected F. E. Doud, president; 
Charles Mook, vice-president, and R. 
S. Douglas, secretary and treasurer. 
This union will organize an Equity 
Exchange with 100 -or more good 
farmers as members, and become a 
stock men’s and grain men’s shipping 
association. Alfalfa does well here, 
and fat stock and wheat are their 
principal money crops. They need an 
Equity Exchange here badly, not only 
as a selling agency but as a buying 
agency also. Thousands of dollars 
of profit can be saved every year by 
the farmers of this community through 
co-operation. To do this they must 
be organized on the safe, sane busi- 
ness plan of the Equity Union. 


Their next meeting will be held in 
the Court House, Nov. 5th, at 2 p. m. 
Every member has promised to hustle 
for a good crowd. 

I am advertising Equity Union 
Meetings at every good town on the 
Burlington Railroad from Denver to 
St. Joe and receiving great encour- 
agement every day. I am sure these 
seventy meetings will plant our union 
firmly in Southern Nebraska. It will 
take time, money and hard work to 
build the structure, but it will PAY. 
They must unite, read, co-operate 
and get equipment and capital for 
handling their stock, grain, cream, 
eggs, poultry, flour, feed, coal and 
farm machinery and save the thou- 
sands of dollars profits they now give 
away. As long as we allow unneces- 
Sary middlemen to furnish equipments 
and capital for the marketing of farm 
produce, farmers will not receive 
What they should. 

Three other farmers’ unions are or- 
ganizing in Nebraska, but, we jibe» 
lieve they will not accomplish much 
till they begin to insist that farmers 
Own the channel through which their 
Valuable crops must pass to the con- 
Sumers. We must furnish the equip- 
ment and capital ourselves. 

C. O. DRAYTON. 





THE NEBRASKA CO-OPERATIVE 
SYSTEM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Nebraska 
has taken front rank among the 
states in its liberality toward co-oper- 
ative companies. Hitherto such con- 
cerns had only the ordinary corpora- 
tion law under which to organize, and 
in some ways it has been found un- 
suited to co-operative theories and 
practices. Since the old corporation 
law was the only one in the statutes, 
the practices of co-operative concerns 
have been restricted by unfriendly 
court decisions, until many so-called 
co-operative companies are such in 
name only, all their methods follow- 
ing closely the well-beaten corporation 
path. Nebraska co-operators have, 
however, broken the precedents of 
generations and have blazed out a new 
path that doubtless will be lengthen- 
ed and broadened hereafter by co-op- 
erators in other states until this class 
of capitalists will enjoy the universal 
recognition to which their enterprise 
so entitled them. 


The new law clearly defines a ‘“co- 
operative” corporation or company as 
one that authorizes the distribution of 
its earnings in part, or wholly, on 
the basis of, or in proportion to, the 
amount of property bought from or 
sold to members, or of labor perform- 
ed, or other services rendered to the 
corporation. This does not mean that 
the company “must” distribute its 
earnings in proportion to business 
from the stockholders, but it opens 
the way so that when a co-operative 
company has an exceptionally suc- 
cessful season, with large volume of 
business and exemption from losses, 
and finds a profit sum on its treasury 
equal to 30 or 40 or 60 per cent of 
its capital, it may pay to all stock- 
holders alike a reasonable interest for, 
the use of the money and then dis- 
tribute the excess earnings “in pro- 
portion to the business each stock- 
holder has furnished the com- 
pany.” This will put the excess prof- 
its back again on the farms from 
whence they came, increasing the 
prosperity of the farmers and indi- 
rectly benefiting every class of busi- 
ness in the community. 


Another feature of the new law is 
that it expressly places in the hands 
of the co-operative companies the 
power to choose who shall own stock 
therein. Heretofore courts have been 
deciding that any one had a right to 
buy a share of stock wherever he 
could pick it up, and compel the com- 
pany to transfer it on the books and 
recognize the buyer as a member of 
the corporation. This has resulted in 
enemies buying stock from parties 
moving away or where from some oth- 
er reason shares were found for sale. 
The new law expressly confers on a 
co-operative company the power “to 
make by-laws for the management of 
its affairs, and to provide therein the 
terms and limitations of stock own- 
ership and for the distribution of its 
earnings.” 

There is still another feature of co- 
operation that Nebraskans have been 
able to secure in spite of adverse 
laws. Co-operators frequently insist 
on equality of voting power in stock- 
holders meetings, regardless of the 
number of shares held. Nebraska 
laws strictly forbid any interference 
with the right of stockholders to vote 
in proportion to the stock owned, and 
this provision is engrafted in the state 
constitution. Nebraska co-operators 
have found way, however, to capital- 
ize their business and secure the de- 
sired single vote for each stockholder. 
This is accomplished by a provision of 
the by-laws permitting a person to buy 
or own only one share, and while 
the practice has heretofore been car- 
ried on in disregard of law and by a 
sort of “Gentleman’s agreement,” the 
new law makes all such by-laws legal, 
and the necessary capital can be rais- 





ed for any co-operative enterprise by 
making the value of the shares high 
enough so that when all interested 
persons have one share, there will be 
enough capital for the desired pur- 
pose. In practice among farmers’ ele- 
vator companies it has been found that 
shares of $100 each and restricting 
the ownership to one share per per- 
son, usually produces the most satis- 
factory results. 

However, the Equity Union makes it 
easy for the poorest renter to get the 
benefit of co-operation by placing the 
shares down to $25 each. If he is a 
patron, enough will accrue to his cred- 
it in a few years to give him three 
more shares. He can draw nothing 
out till he has four shares, the limit. 
Every man who takes only one share 
builds our capital up $75 by his pat- 
ronage. When the Equity plan is fully 
developed, each stockholder has four 
shares or one hundred dollars in the 
company. Then all shareholders are 
equal. Undesirable stockholders are 
kept out by limiting the shares to 
four to each stockholder, and by not 
declaring over 5 per cent dividends 
on the stock subscribed. Buy and sell 
on the same margins as competitors 
and prorate to stockholders all over 
5 per cent on stock subscribed, and 
your company will live, grow and suc- 
ceed. You count out cash to each 
stockholder once each year, which is 
a practical demonstration to him of 
the advantage of co-operation over the 
old capitalistic idea of one man pock- 
eting all the profits. Outsiders will 
finally be convinced by these practi- 
cal demonstrations and unite. We 
can unite 90 per cent of the farmers 
at each shipping point on our just, co- 
operative plan. Every state ought to 
have the new Nebraska co-operative 
law. Read it carefully. 


Senate File No. 88. 

An act to define co-operative asso- 
ciations and to authorize their incor- 
poration, and to declare an emergen- 
cy. 

Be it Enacted by the Legislature of 
the State of Nebraska: 

Section 1. For the purpose of this 
act, the words “co-operative company, 
corporation or association” are defined 
to mean a company, corporation or 
association which authorizes the dis- 
tribution of its earnings in part, or 
wholly, on the basis of, or in propor- 
tion to, the amount of property bought 
from or sold to members, or of labor 
performed, or other services rendered 
to the corporation: Provided, that 
nothing in this act shall be construed 
as in any way conflicting with or re- 
pealing any law relating to building 
and loan associations or installment 
investment companies. 

Section 2. Any number of persons, 
not less than 25, may be associated 
and incorporated for the co-operative 
transaction of any lawful business, in- 
cluding the construction of canals, 
railways, irrigation ditches, bridges, 
and other works of internal improve- 
ments. 

Sec. 3. Every co-operative corpora- 
tion as such has power: First—to 
have succession by its corporate name. 
Second—to sue and to be sued, to com- 
plain and defend in courts of law and 
equity. Third—to make and use a 
common seal, and alter same at pleas- 
ure. Fourth—to hold personal estate, 
and all such real estate as may be 
necessary for the legitimate business 
of the corporation. Fifth—to regulate 
and limit the right of stockholders to 
transfer their stock. Sixth—to ap- 
point such subordinate officers and 
agents as the business of the corpo- 
ration shall require, and to allow 
them suitable compensation therefor. 
Seventh—to make by-laws for the 
management of its affairs, and to pro- 
vide therein the terms and limitations 
of stock ownership, and for the dis- 
tribution of its earnings. 

Sec. 4. The powers enumerated in 
the preceding section shall vest in ev- 


Get A Canadian Home 
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125 W. 9th St. Tene Oty ke 


’ Cc. J. Brough: 
Room 412, 113 W. adams St Chicago, 


er write Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada. . 














ery co-operative co-operation in this 
state, whether the same be formed 
without, or by legislative enactment, 
although they may not be specified in 
its charter or in its articles of asso- 
ciation. 

Sec. 5. The fees for the incorpora- 
tion of co-operative corporations or as- 
ociations shall be the same amounts 
as those provided for like capitaliza- 
tion of general corporations in the 
state of Nebraska as provided in Sec- 
tion 5905 of the Complied Statutes of 
Nebraska for 1909: Provided, that 
any co-operative corporation or asso 
ciation, being such under the defini- 
tion given in section (1) of this act 
is hereby authorized to file with the 
secretary stating that it is a co-oper- 
ative corporation or association as 
above defined, and from and after 
the filing of such declaration with the 
Secretary of State, it shall be entitled 
to the same legal recognition as 
though its articles of incorporation 
had been originally filed under this 
act, and the fee for filing such decla- 
ration shall be Two Dollars, subject, 
however, to the general incorporation 
laws of the state except as herein 
modified and changed. 

Sec. 6. Whereas, there being an 
emergency, this act shall take effect 
and be in force from and after its 
passage. Cc. O. DRAYTON, 

President. 





MEETING AT FORT WAYNE, NO- 


VEMBER 20. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We would 
be much pleased to have our National 
President with us at Fort Wayne, No- 
vember 20. Let every member and 
officer keep this in mind and make it 
one of the best farmers’ meetings 
ever held in the State. We are meet- 
ing for business just before our Na- 
tional Convention. 

MEMBER ARCOLA LOCAL, 





PETTIS COUNTY (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL "WORLD: The 
drouth of 1913 was broken September 
8th, and since that time we have had 
seasonable weather. A large acreage 
of wheat was sown, and it has made 
a splendid growth. 

Pastures that were perfectly brown 
for weeks prior to the rains are now 
furnishing the very finest of grazing. 

Our corn is of poor quality, and the 
yield will be very light, consequently 
the feed lots will be quite bare of cat- 
tle this winter. 

Many new silos were built this fall 
and much more silage than usual will 
be fed to young cattle and dairy stock. 

There has been an unusually heavy 
loss from hog cholera, but we are 
taking great care to prevent further 
loss, by vaccination. 

At this writing (Sunday, Oct. 19th) 
we are having the first snow of the 
season, following a few rainy days. 





W. D. WADE, 
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CLASSIFIED 


WANT and 
FOR SALE 


DEPARTMENT 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Each Insertion. 
In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 


Initials and numbers 


count as words. These little ads are read by thousands and give re- 
sults. No ad accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to acompany order. 


SMALL ADS DO BIG THINGS. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


HONEY FOR SALE. 





WANTED—To know how a mother can earn 

money in her own home to buy a piano for 
her two girls, that they may become good 
players by her efforts. Dilis G. Ballinger. 
Floyd, Va. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS—We need 6500 agents at once; men 

or women; salary or commission; $15 to 
$20 per day profits. Sales great during the 
fall months. This is an unusual opportunity. 
Write today. Imperial Sad Iron Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Box 90. 











FARMS FOR SALK. 





FARM—For sale, eighty-one (81) acres of 

improved land, within a mile of Villa 
Ridge, a business town 51 miles west of St. 
Louis, on the Rock Island Railroad; a nice 
suburban home for farming or dairying. Call 
on or add. Thos. D. Smith, Villa Ridge, Mo, 


FARM FOR SALE—Am offering my home 

farm, 120 acres, for $3,000 in next 60 days; 
will give time on part. For description write 
G. W. Johnston, Grandin, Mo, 





HONEY FOR SALE—Honey in case, also in 
cans. Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth. 
Kentucky 








SEED CORN. 





ORDERS now taken for Johnson County 

Seed Corn, to be shipped later. Prices: 
$2.50 per bushel shelled, $3.50 per bushel 
crated seed. The supply of seed corn will 
not half equal the demand. Order early. 
Cc. D. Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 


SEED CORN—Booking orders for pure- 

bred Boone County White seed corn 
of prize winning strains and high 
yields, properly selected, shelled, grad- 
ed and sacked; $2.50 per bushel. R. L. 
Hill, Adenhill, Columbia, Mo. 











CLOVER SEED. 





MAMMOTH SWEET CLOVER FOR SALE— 
Yellow and White; sow in July, August, 
September, again later in the season. Write 








LIVE STOCK. 





FARM—Exceptional bargain; 423 acres al- 

falfa, corn and wheat land, Howard Coun- 
ty, Missouri; 223 high bottom, 200 upland; 
25 alfalfa. First-class improvements; fenced 
hog-tight; two tenant houses. Price $65.00 
per acre, terms. Reason for low price, must 
settle up estate. If interested in this great 
bargain, full information will be furnished. 
Other bargains for sale. J. E. Rennijson, 
Boonville, Mo. 


FOR SALE—80 acres good smooth 
land. Improved. $1,200.00. Sam Oli- 
ver. Tribbey, Oklahoma, R. 3. 


A SNAP—My farm of 80 acres; aii fenceu 

and cross-fenced; 40 acres in pasture; 4v 
acres in plow land; good house, good well 
soft water, with windmill; stable for 6 head 
of horses; cow shed, 4 head of cows, chicken 
coop, hog pen; garden fenced with chicken 
wire; some peach trees, cottonwood and lo- 
cust trees all around the house; good storm 
cellar. Address John Ross, Durham, Okla 


FPARM—Snap, 150 acres, 100 cultivated; 
all fenced; fair buildings; good well; 
4 miles to town; lays right; virgin soil. 
Price $25, $500 down, terms for balance. 
Address Box 161, Regent, N. D. 


AKKANSAS LAND FREE—6500,000 acres va- 

cant Government land now open to settie- 
ment. Booklet with lists, lawa etc., 25c. 
Township map of State, z6c additional. L. EB 
Moore, Little Rock, Ark. 




















TO EXCHANGE 


TO EXCHANGE—What 

Thousand Dollar value to exchange for 
an eighty-acre farm in Taney County, Mo., 
the boom section of the Ozarks? If you 
are interested, state what you have. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 515, Peirce City, Mo. (tf) 


FOR TRADE—I have a four-year-old black 

Jack and a Registered Percheron Stallion 
that I wil trade for pure-bred hogs, cattle, 
sheep, or good brood mares or mules; am 
wanting to quit the business. The Yellow 
Bank Farm, Sweet Springs, Mo. 





have you of One 











PUULTK. 





WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Hens, pui- 

lets and cockerels; large, healthy, vigorous, 
farm-ranged birds; bred to lay and exhibit; 
Mo. State Fair, 1913, 2nd cock, 3rd pen; 
‘exhibition birds, $3.00 to $5.00; good breed- 
ers, $1.25 to $2.00. Write if you want some- 
thing good at a reasonable price.—Mrs. Wal- 
ter Cline, Versailles, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Choice Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys, both sexes. Mrs. Edd Glen- 
dinning, Maywood, Mo. 


SINGLE-COMB BROWN LEGHORN PUL- 
LETS AND COCKERELS—Choice, healthy 
stock, $1.50 each, 6 for $7.00. Indian Run- 
ner ducks, fawn and white; fine layers, $1.00 
each. Mrs. P. H. Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. 


FOR SALE—S@ S. C. White Orpington cock- 
erels for sale, $1.50 to $5.00. W.D. Craig, 
Gaiena, Mo. 


GOLDEN WYANDOTTES FOR SALE— 

A few choice vigorous cockerels und 
pullets $2 each, prize winning strain, 
prolific layers. Eggs in seasun $2 per 
$15. Orders booked for future dceliv- 
ery. Kd. Rost, Cuba, Mo. 


HARRISON’S INTENSIVE POULTRY CUL- 
TURE PLANS—Give every detail for build- 
ing correctly—The Four-Story Hen House 
($1.00), Hot-Water Oats Sprouter (75c), 
Catch and Pass Trap Nest (50c), Automat- 
ic Dry-Mash Hopper (35c), Box Sparrow 
Trap (36c), Top-Pour Water Fountain (25c), 
Mite-Trap Roost (25c). To the first person 
in each community, all the above plans will 
be sent for $2.75. Address Intensive Poul- 
try Supply Co., David City, Nebraska. Har- 
rison’s volume, “Intensive Poultry Culture,” 
25 cts. Information on request. 














FOR SALE—Short 

months old; O. L. 
registered stock. S. 
son, Ill. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE—Forty fine milk 
cows, mostly Jersey; thirty heifers, of all 
sizes; six Western horses, 3 years old; 
farm horses. F. H. Wielff, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Horn bull calves, 6 to 7 
Cc. spring and fall pigs; 
R. McCulloch, Donnell- 








two 
7200 Weil ave., 





EMINENT’S BESS—Holds the world’s 
_record tor one year for Jerseys, 
Guernseys and Alderneys. A seven- 
months’ old calf by Katy’s Eminent, 
dam by a grandson of Stoke Pogis of 
Prospect, registered and crated, for 
$25. Who gets him? Address Box 315, 
Peirce City, Mo. 


JERSEY HEIFER CALVES—for sale, 

two extra choice Jersey Heifer 
Calves out of choice cows; registered 
and transferred. Price, $60 for the two. 
Geo. L. Snider, Fruitland, Mo. 





HORSES. 





registered 
farming 
Aa- 


TO EXCHANGE—Standard and 
stallions, mares and colts, for 
lands or other valuable real estate. 


dress Lock Box 515, Peirce City, Mo. 








HOGS. 


BUY EARLY AND SAVE EXPRESS. 
50 big kind Poland-China pigs, either 
sex, sired by Still Wonder and Grait’s 
Leaders. Booking orders now to ship 
when old enough to wean. Reasonable 
prices and satisfaction guaranteed, 
HOWE PHELPS, Carthage, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Some choice thoroughbred Ohio 
akmproved Chester boars, weighing 150 to 
175 Ibs.; also a few gilts; price $20. Regi- 
nald Mortimer, Virden, IIL 


ADENHILL DUROCS—A splendid lot of 

spring and late summer boars and gilts 
sired by Beauty’s Model Top, Col. Primm, G. 
C.’s Col., Col. Orion M., out of sows of equal 
breeding and merit. These pigs are now on 
corn and cowpeas and tankage, making good 
growth, and are priced right, singly, in 
pairs or in trios. Booking orders now for 
fall pigs by My Col.’s Pilot Wonder, by Col.’s 
Pilot Wonder, the 1912 Ohio grand cham- 
pion. R. L. Hill, Adenhill Farm, Columbia, 
Mo. 


POLAND CHINA BOARS—The undersigned 

has eleven extra fine Poland boars for sale, 
ranging in weight from 100 to 150 pounds, 
age from 4 to 6 months. Thos. Tucker, 
Brewer, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Six boars, ready for serv- 
ice. also my herd boar from a good 
strain of blood. For particulars and 
price, write to me. Frank E. Ketcham, 
R. 4, Haviland, Kans. 




















MISCELLANEOUS. , 


GENUINE DRY CLEANERS FORMULAS— 

The woman who desires to make money 
at home can easily do so with these formu- 
las of a retired cleaner. Several ladies to 
whom I have furnished them are doing a 
fine business. One lady wrote me she would 
not sell the information for a great many 
dollars. Three separate formulas, _with 
complete directions for dry cleaning chif- 
fons, gloves, hats, cloaks, ete., $1. Why pay 
cleaners high prices; do it yourself.—Mrs. 
W. M. Season, 127 Brady St., Kent, O. 


READ THIS BOOK—Of vital interest to 

parents, teachers, child-study circles. 
“Moral Training of the School Child.” 
Startling truths, cleanly put. One dollar per 
copy, postpaid. Address F. G. Martin, Alta- 
dena, California. 


“WILSON THE MAN.” 20 cents will bring 
you this song. Janetta Knight, Gentry, Ark. 











INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—American, Eng- 

Mesh and White strains of prize-winning 
layers; mating list free. Marian Holt, Sa- 
vannah, Mo. 





pay immediately 
Send stamp for 
54, St. Charles, 


NAMES WANTED—We 
upon receipt of names. 
particulars. Address Box 
Missouri. 
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NOW FOR THE 


INTERNATIONAL 


AND BEST 


LIVE STOCK SHOW 


OF THE YEAR 
NOV. 29 TO DEC. 6 


UNION STOCK YARDS 


CHICAGO 


Many New Improvements, New Features, 
Thirty National Conventions, Etc., Etc. 


DAILY SALES OF LIVE STOCK 
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50 CHOICE GALLOWAYS 
Tuesday, Dee, 2nd, 1 p. m. 
For Catalog write 
R. W. BROWN 
CARROLLTON, MO. 
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50 HIGH-CLASS ANGUS 
Wednesday, Dec. 3rd, 1 p.m. 
For Catalog write 

CHAS. GRAY, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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50 SELECTED SHORTHORNS 
Thursday, Dec. 4th, 1 p. m. 
For Catalog write 

ABRAM RENICK 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


50 BEST HEREFORDS 
Friday, Dec. 5th, 1 p.m, 
For Catalog write 
R. J. KINZER 
1012 Baltimore Ave., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A Season of Leninieg, Rutetolenent, Brilliant Evening Shows 


AND 


CHICACO 
N ALL RAILROADS 
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RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 





RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


tARM PRINTING—We make a specialty of 

letter heads, envelopes, etc., for farmers 
and stockmen. Samples free. Prices reason- 
able. Frederick Printing & Stationery Co., 
418 N. Third St.. St. Louis, Mo. 


READ THIS BOOK! Of vital interest to 

parents, teachers, child-study circles. 
“Moral Training of the School Child.” Start- 
ling truths, plainly put. One dollar per 
copy, postpaid. Address F. G. Martin, Alta- 
dena, California. 


JEWELER’S OUTFIT FOR SALE—Consist- 

ing of lathe, polishing lathe, tools, mate-~- 
rial, bench, 3 cabinets, regulator, ete.; good 
trade; retiring account failing eyes. Ad- 
dress “B,’’ care Rural World. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRAPPERS—Do you want instructions in 

making successful sets and scents for wolf, 
fox, mink, skunk and al] fur-bearing ani- 
mals? I have had 50 years’ experience in 
trapping. Mention this paper and write 
E. N. Woodcock, Coudersport, Pa., for price 
and particulars. : 


FARMERS SUCCEED—Only when they use 

their heads as well as their hands. Have 
you noticed that, as a rule, those who work 
9 hours a day MAKE MORB MONEY than 
those who work 18 hours? We have no ma- 
chinery or seed, etc., to sell you, but—if you 
want to learn how to make “EVERY MOVE 
COUNT,” send me your name now—TODAY. 
Milton Boss, 4421-17 Ave., Rock Island, TIL 














SWITCHES—Mail us your combings 

and have switch made for $1.10. First 
class work and prompt return. Velvet- 
ina Shop of Beauty Culture, 701 Hol- 
land Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. J 


SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER—We will print your 

return card on 1,000 No. 6 WHITE 
ENVELOPES and send them prepaid to any 
part of the U. S. for only $2.00. We will 
print and send you 2,000 circulars, 125 words 
or less (with our non-conflicting ad on back) 
FREE with every order. Send copy for cir- 
culars and envelopes on separate sheets of 
paper, and make your copy very plain, so as 
to avoid mistakes. Remit by money order 
or registered mail. Make all orders payable 
to Milton Boss, 4421-17 Ave., Rock Island, 
Til. 


“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 
MINATED. 


No cats, poisons or traps needei. Learn 
the secret and keep them away forever. 
Sure, yet perfectly harmless except to ro- 
dents. Secret originally cost $100, but we 
will send it postpaid for only 25c.” 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
many magazines. I will send you the gen- 
uine recipe for this RAT AND MICE Ex- 
terminator (which I know to be O K) and 
20 fine assorted postcards for 12c. This tsa 
Bargain. Address Milton Buss, 4421 17th 
Ave., Rock Island. Dilinots. 


NEW 1913 EDITION. 

Government Farms Free.—Our 1913 official 
132-page book, ‘‘Free Government Land,” de- 
scribes every acre in every county in the 
United States. It contains township and 
section plats, Maps, Tables and Charts show- 
ing inches rainfall annually, elevation above 
sea level by counties. The New Three-year 
Homestead Law approved June 6, 1912, the 
320-acre Homestead, Desert, Timber and 
Stone. Coal, Pre-emption; Scrip, Mining and 
other government land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without liv- 
ing on it. Application blanks, United States 
Patent. All about Government Irrigation 
Projects and map showing location of each. 
Real Estate Tax Lawes of each state. area in 
square miles, capital and population and 
other valuble informtion. Price 60 cents, 
postpaid. Address Colman’s Rural World. 
This valuable book will be sent with new 
or renewal subscription to Rural World for 
$1.00. 














LECTURE DATES OF PRESIDENT 
DRAYTON. 


Bloomington, Neb.—Nov. 5. 2 p. m™ 
Noponce, Neb.—Nov. 5, 7:00 p. m. 
Reynolds, Neb.—Nov. 6, 2:00 p. m. 
Endicott, Neb.—Nov. 7, 2:00 p. m. 
Red Cloud, Neb.—Nov. 8, 2:00 p. m. 
Inavale, Neb.—Nov. 8, 7:00 p. m. 
Marion, Neb.—Nov. 10, 10:30 a. m. 
Cedar Bluff, Kan.—Nov. 10, 2:00 p. 
m 


Traer, Kan.—Nov. 11, 2:00 p. m. 
Orleans, Neb.—Nov. 12, 10:00 a. m. 
Alma, Neb.—Nov. 12, 2:00 p. m. 


Republican, Neb.—Nov. 12, 
m. 


7:00 p. 





BEARDSLEY, KAN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Beardsley 
Equity Union was chartered October 
30th with 30 live members. J. 8. 
Skolout is president, BE. BE. Smith, vice- 
presidént, and A. J. Holub is secre 
tary and treasurer. This is a good 
union, made up of progressive, in- 
dustrious farmers, and every one of 
them is enthusiastic for Equity Union. 
Their next meeting will be in their 
school house on Saturday, Nov. 15, at 
10 a. m. A car load of union coal 
will be on track at Beardsley that day 
if the Burlington railroad is not too 
slow. We want the members to have 
their supply of coal out of that car, 
and if there is not enough order ai 
other car at once. C,O. DRAYTON. 
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